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FIRMICUS MATERNUS AND THE SECULAR ARM 


CLARENCE A. FORBES 


T™ FIRST HALF of the fourth century, 
the Age of Constantine and his 
sons, saw the floruit of Julius Firmicus 
Maternus, vir clarissimus, ‘‘the author 
of two works that are very important 
for the cultural history of ebbing an- 
tiquity.”’! Firmicus, an educated and 
aristocratic Syracusan who was proud 
to be a fellow-townsman of Archimedes, 
was long a pagan astrologer in a period 
when the learned and the unlearned 
alike gladly guided their lives by the 
pseudo-science of the stars. He wrote 
the longest surviving Latin book on 
astrology, Matheseos Libri VIII. Con- 
verted thereafter to Christianity, he 
turned to a denunciation of paganism 
in an eighty-page polemic entitled De 
Errore Profanarum Religionum. The 
present essay will neglect the treatise 
on astrology and devote itself wholly 
to Firmicus the convert and his Chris- 
tian polemic. 

After the entente established in 313 
by Licinius and Constantine between 
the Roman Empire and the Christian 
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Church,* and still more after the con- 
version of Constantine and the general 
triumph of Christianity, one might have 
expected Christian apologetics to fall 
silent as being no longer needed. But 
actually some of the most vehement 
apologists, Firmicus among. them, 
wrote after the Nicene Council in 325; 
and with reason. Constantine granted 
full tolerance to pagans as well as to 
Christians; the temples remained un- 
molested, and the devotees of Isis, 
Mithra, Liber and the Great Mother 
continued to maintain the Oriental cults 
which were the most vital and popular- 
ly appealing aspects of paganism in the 
fourth century. Particularly in the city 
of Rome the senatorial aristocracy 
formed a hard core of support for pa- 
ganism and of resistance to Christiani- 
ty. The pagans did not become a mi- 
nority until the fifth century, while in 
the early lifetime of Firmicus, before 
Constantine’s conversion, perhaps two- 
thirds of the Empire’s population was 
still pagan.4 

Constantine, while awarding many 
special favors to Christianity, believed 
it would be highly impolitic to under- 
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take a sudden abolition of paganism 
and all its works. His wisdom called 
for a period of slow transition to the 
nouveau régime in religion. Constantius 
and Constans, his sons and successors, 
were in harmonious accord with this 
general policy, as is shown by their 
acts and enactments. If their anti- 
pagan laws have a stern ring, neverthe- 
less the fact is that enforcement was 
not stern or immediate or drastic. Con- 
stantius in 341 ordered that ‘‘super- 
stition shall cease; the madness of 
sacrifices shall be abolished’’; and in 
the following year the two emperors 
jointly commanded the urban prefect 
not to harm the temples outside the 
city walls of Rome, but nevertheless 
to stamp out all superstition.® Does 
this mean that paganism must perish 
or “‘go underground” just as Firmicus 
is on the point of writing De Errore 
(ca. 346-350)? Nothing of the kind took 
place. Enforcement of the anti-pagan 
laws was in the hands of the pagan 
ruling class, the members of which 
certainly did not propose to persecute 
themselves unless under the stimulus 
of a force majeure. Knowing well that 
Constans was pontifex maximus, and 
that Constantius enjoyed among the 
pagans the repute of not being an ex- 
tremist, the urban prefects reasoned 
that the word ‘superstition’? was not 
meant to include the old established 
state religion, sanctioned as it was by 
the mos maiorum. So the official cult 
of the Roman State continued unmo- 
lested. 

After the death of Constans in 350, the 
complacency of Constantius toward the 
old Roman religion delighted the hearts 
of those inveterate traditionalists, the 
Roman _ senators. Symmachus® de- 
scribed the conduct of Constantius 
when he visited Rome in 357: 


He made no diminution in the privileges of 
the Vestal Virgins; he filled up the priest- 
hoods with aristocrats; he did not refuse 
financial support for the Roman ceremo- 
nies; and following the delighted Senate 
through all the streets of the Eternal City, 
he gazed calmly at the temples, read the 
names of the gods inscribed on their 


facades, inquired about the dates of the 
buildings and expressed admiration for their 
builders. 


In the very same year when he took 
this unabashed sightseeing tour of the 
Roman temples, Constantius issued an 
edict from Milan: “If any persons 
should be proved to devote their at- 
tention to sacrifices or to worship im- 
ages, We command that they shall be 
subjected to capital punishment.’’? 
Thus the edicts breathed fire and brim- 
stone, but their enforcement, not being 
backed by preponderant public opinion, 
was lax and ineffective.* Paganism, 
though somewhat curbed and annoyed, 
made shift to survive in strength. 

To zealous Christians the spectacle 
of the slow and reluctant retreat of 
paganism was galling. Their impa- 
tience clamored for swift, decisive, 
drastic action. Renan has claimed that 
no one at that time understood the true 
spirit of freedom and tolerance as we 
know it now; and when Christianity 
gained the upper hand, after undergo- 
ing centuries of persecution, it was no 
more inclined toward tolerance than 
the pagan rulers had been.” What Con- 
stantine had aimed to establish was 
not complete freedom of religious 
worship, but rather a modus vivendi 
between the long hostile Church and 
State.!° For the Church this was by 
no means enough. “Intoxicated by 
their success, some Christians were not 
going to be satisfied until their first 
advantage should be followed by a com- 
plete victory and until the secular arm 
should drive away from the last pagan 
altar its last worshiper.’’!! 

Precisely such was the mood of the 
distinguished and literate convert, Fir- 
micus Maternus. Holding the view that 
the pagan deities, far from being fig- 
ments of the imagination, were demons 
guided by Satan and dedicated to the 
spread of moral depravity, Firmicus 
was in no mood for gradualness or 
compromise. His book, addressed to 
the two emperors, has been called by 
Boissier un manuel d’intolérance.'? 
Rand lumped the apologists Arnobius 
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and Firmicus together and dismissed 
them with the rebuke that they were 
‘learned, misinformed, virulent, and 
to us tolerant moderns somewhat re- 
pulsive.’’13 

Firmicus, who had for years been a 
lawyer in his early life, laid down a 
barrage of arguments and impassioned 
appeals. He held before the emperors 
Constantius and Constans a glittering 
temptation — that they could enrich the 
fiscus if they would confiscate the ac- 
cumulated wealth of the temples (28. 6). 
He clamored for ruthlessness with the 
ferocity of a latter-day Cato, even us- 
ing Cato’s word delenda’ Amputanda 
sunt haec penitus atque delenda et se- 
verissimis edictorum vestrorum legibus 
corrigenda (16.4). He held up as a 
shining example to any present or 
future Roman rulers or high magi- 
strates the drastic severity with which 
the consul Postumius suppressed the 
Bacchanalia in 186 B.c.: Nec tam diu 
vindices gladii consulis conquierunt 
quam diu hoc malum fuisset radicitus 
amputatum. O digna Romani nominis 
animadversio! (6.9). He reminded the 
emperors of the stern words of the Old 
Testament: Sacrificans diis eradicabi- 
tur praeter Domino soli (28.10, from 
Exod. 22. 20); and assured them it was 
their duty under the Law of God to kill 
those who served the gods of the pa- 
gans (29.1). “There is something a 
little painful,’’ says de Labriolle, ‘‘in 
the spectacle of this intolerance on the 
part of those who had formerly been 
persecuted, and, scarcely delivered 
from their own nightmare, were has- 
tening to become persecutors in their 
turn.’’14 

Firmicus’ impassioned demand for 
the extirpation of paganism by fero- 
cious means wielded by the state strikes 
a new note in Christian literature. The 
belief of Tertullian and others before 
Firmicus was that enforced conver- 
sion is unreal and ineffective for salva- 
tion. Said Lactantius in the early part 
of the century of Firmicus: Non ez- 
petimus ut deum nostrum . colat 
aliquis invitus, nec si non coluerit iras- 
cimur.!5 But Firmicus, no reader of 
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Tertullian and Lactantius, drew a med- 
ical analogy. Men who are victims of 
disease do not know what is good for 
them; they are likely to crave what 
they should not have while they reject 
strong remedies of real value. In such 
cases medical practitioners wisely use 
force to apply the right remedies to 
unwilling patients, all in the interest of 
the patients’ own welfare. Likewise the 
emperors had a grim obligation to 
‘‘amputate’’ (Firmicus’ own word). 


Nolunt quidam et repugnant, et exitium 
suum prona cupiditate desiderant. Sed sub- 
venite miseris, liberate pereuntes. Ad hoc 
vobis deus summus commisit imperium, ut 
per vos vulneris istius plaga curetur 
Melius est ut liberetis invitos quam ut 
volentibus concedatis exitium.'* 


By exitium Firmicus meant ‘‘damna- 
tion,’’ and from this fate he was de- 
manding that the emperors. should 
rescue their subjects even against their 
will. This was the first appearance of 
the doctrine that enforced conversion 
is desirable, justifiable and indeed im- 
perative. 

We note, too, that it was to the State, 
represented by the Most Holy Emper- 
ors (sacratissimi imperatores), that 
Firmicus looked for the enforcemeni 
of conversion and the extirpation of 
paganism. Firmicus was no advocate 
of the separation of Church and State: 
quite the contrary. As an adult convert, 
eager to demonstrate his zeal for his 
new-found faith, he was plus royaliste 
que le roi. Doubtless remembering how 
the State had persecuted the Church, 
though he abstained from alluding to 
this unhappy page of history, he now 
vehemently insisted that the State 
should become defensor fidei, perse- 
cute paganism with unsparing rigor 
and destroy it root and branch. He 
even used in his medical analogy the 
dreaded words ignis et ferrum — ‘‘cau- 
tery and scalpel’ in the medical sense, 
but there are chilling overtones of a 
non-medical nature for those who sur- 
vey the subsequent history of the 
Church in Europe. 

Surely Firmicus knew the recent im- 
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perial decree of 341: ‘“‘Superstition shall 
cease; the madness of sacrifices shall 
be abolished’’; and the watered-down 
affirmation of the same in 342. But he 
also knew that these decrees were be- 
ing honored more in the breach than 
in the observance, and he was clam- 
orous for stronger decrees with definite 
penalties attached and aggressive en- 
forcement. Turning to the Theodosian 
Code!7 we encounter an imperial de- 
cree, whose date unfortunately is dis- 
puted and may be 346 or 354 or 356: 
the temples are to be closed every- 
where ‘‘so as to deny to all abandoned 
men the opportunity to commit sin’’; 
any one guilty of the crime of sacrific- 
ing must be struck down with the 
avenging sword; and provincial gov- 
ernors who fail to enforce the edict are 
subject to execution. Recalling that 
Firmicus addressed his appeal to the 
Caesars at some time between 346 and 
350, Alfons Miiller argued that the 
stronger terms of the decree just quoted 


were a response to his demands; and 
in support of Miller’s view we may 
offer the new observation that this de- 


cree, unlike any other anti-pagan 
enactment in the Theodosian Code, em- 
ploys a favorite appellative of Firmicus 
for the pagans: perditi, ‘‘abandoned 
men.’’!8 Although this new decree like- 
wise was feebly enforced, and in 
particular did not lead to any execu- 
tions, it may be that its issuance really 
was a response to Firmicus or to the 
mood which he represented. 

Now since Firmicus overtly endeav- 
ored, perhaps with a modicum of suc- 
cess, to mold imperial policy affecting 
the Church, we may reasonably call 
his book in part a political pamphlet. 
Here speaks the Roman man of action, 
unlike the theoretical Greek apologists 
for Christianity.1° The book voices for 
the first time ideas which took hold 
with wide-ranging consequences in the 
Middle Ages. There should be, in effect, 
a union of Church and State. The State 
should operate as the secular arm of 
the Church, should legislate against, 
and be intolerant of non-Christian re- 
ligious activity, and should have the 


kindness to save souls by forcible con- 
version. The ruler, be he king or em- 
peror or sovereign of any kind, has the 
duty under God’s law to exercise the 
ruling power, even by stringent meas- 
ures, in behalf of the eternal salvation 
of all of his subjects. Religious perse- 
cution is the right and may be the 
duty of the State as the secular arm. 
“This philosophy first found full ex- 
pression in the work of Firmicus 
Maternus and it has formed a large 
part of the political and theological 
basis for religious persecution from 
that time to this.’’?° 

The foregoing considerations should 
not mislead one into supposing that 
Firmicus was a highly original thinker 
and the author of a powerful and influ- 
ential book. On the contrary. Neither 
in his astrological book nor in the De 
Errore did he betray any tendency to 
originality or penetrating thought. Out 
of his pen came tumbling a welter of 
the commonplaces of Christian apolo- 
getics. Not one later Christian writer 
even mentions the name of Firmicus, 
unless as an astrologer; and no influ- 
ence of the De Errore on Christian lit- 
erature has been traced except on the 
Quaestiones Veteris et Novi Testamenti 
of the unknown writer who has, since 
the time of Erasmus, been habitually 
called Ambrosiaster.2!1 The De Errore 
survives in a solitary manuscript writ- 
ten in Italy in the tenth century, found 
in a monastery of Minden in 1559 by 
the Lutheran Church historian Matthias 
Flacius Illyricus, and brought out by 
him in the editio princeps at Strassburg 
in 1562. 

Clearly the De Errore was anything 
but influential; only by the narrowest 
margin did it escape total and final 
oblivion. Though the idea of the State 
as the secular arm of the Church for 
the militant persecution of non-Chris- 
tian worshipers first appears in the De 
Errore, it would be hazardous to sup- 
pose that Firmicus originated such a 
bold plan. Rather the idea arose among 
the numerous zealots who were en- 
couraged by the pro-Christian steps 
taken by Constantine to hope that his 
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sons would go much farther.?2 Firmi- 
cus ardently seized upon the idea, gave 
it rhetorical trappings on paper and 
presented it effectively to the emperors. 
The emperors were prompted to great- 
er severity. As time went on, the book 
was lost and forgotten; but the idea, 
not stamped with the trademark of 
Firmicus, endured to write dark pages 
in the history of the Christian Church. 


Ohio State University 
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AN ACCELERATED LATIN PROGRAM 


THE LAMENT of many of the better students 
at our school (Edina-Morningside Junior- 
Senior High Schools) has been that there 
is such a number of subjects which these 
students either must take or wish to take 
that something must give way. We have 
developed the accelerated program to meet 
this problem, to see that Latin at least 
does not give way. In addition there has 
been a growing demand in the community 
for students to have the opportunity of tak- 
ing academic work during the summer. The 
summer work allowing the student to take 
five years of Latin in high school is thus 
nicely adapted to the Advanced Placement 
Program. 

The program is organized in the following 
manner: (1) The first semester of Latin I 
is taught in the summer after completion 
of Grade 8. (2) The second semester of 
Latin I is taught during the first one-half 
of Grade 9. (3) The first semester of Latin 
II is taught during the second one-half of 
Grade 9. (4) The second semester of Latin 
II is taught during the summer after com- 
pletion of Grade 9. 

The summer school itself runs for six 
weeks, five days a week, two hours each 
day, a total of 120 hours as opposed to 
the usual semester length of 180 hours. 
Since these summer classes will be inte- 
grated into one special class during the 
academic year, there must be at least 30 
students registered in the accelerated pro- 
gram. In order to offset the difference in 
class time available, the following modifi- 
cations have been made for the summer 
sessions: (1) Fifteen students are assigned 
to each two-hour class. Consequently, each 
teacher will teach four hours each day. (2) 
A greater quantity of homework is as- 
signed, since there are no other classes com- 
peting for the students’ time. (3) An assistant 
is made available for tutoring in the building 
immediately before and after a class ses- 
sion. 

The two summer-school teaching assist- 
ants are the superior students who have 
completed either Latin III or IV. They are 
chosen solely on the basis of their academic 
work in Latin. These positions are sought 
by all the better students. An honorarium 
($120) from the treasury of the Latin Club 
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is paid to these assistants. Their function 
is two-fold: (1) to free the teacher from 
routine tasks and (2) to provide immediate 
tutoring under supervision. 

Our evaluation must be cautious, since 
the program has been in operation for énly 
two years. But these are our tentative ob- 
servations. 

Although the students who apply for the 
accelerated program are not screened for 
their academic ability, there is a good deal 
of ‘“‘natural selection.’’ For the better stu- 
dents who comprise the great majority, 
the increased tempo is a challenge to which 
they respond very favorably. For the aver- 
age students, the availability of both more 
home-study time and tutoring closely co- 
ordinated with the class program enables 
them to lay a firm foundation. The work of 
the assistants allows the teacher a glimpse 
of how pleasurable and rewarding teaching 
can be when the sole concern is that of 
instruction in the classroom. We have also 
found that the experience of the student 
assistants has engendered in them an un- 
expected interest in teaching as a profession. 

The program seems to suit the needs of 
the community, since there has been no 
difficulty in securing sufficient enrollment, 
even though the summer sessions are on 
a private tuition basis. 

Finally, as a result of the program, it 
appears that (1) many students who desire 
three years of a modern foreign language 
can at least receive a two-year foundation in 
Latin; (2) a considerable number of those 
who take this program continue into the 
advanced Latin courses. 


GERALD ERICKSON 


RIcHARD SCANLAN 
Edina, Minnesota 


STATUS OF LATIN IN ILLINOIS 


WITH sO MUCH recent public and profes- 
sional attention focused upon the teaching 
of foreign languages it has been well that 
classicists have paused to ascertain and 
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evaluate their status in the national educa- 
tional pattern. Reports on the status of 
Latin have been published in these col- 
umns from several individual states as well 
as from the Committee on Educational 
Training and Trends of the A.P.A. A study 
of current practices in the teaching of 
Latin in the public high schools of the state 
of Illinois by the writer has furnished in- 
formation relative to the status of Classics 
in this area. 

The purposes of this study were (1) to 
determine the status of Latin in the public 
high schools of Illinois in respect to en- 
rollments, offerings, objectives, instruction- 
al activities, methods and textbooks; (2) 
to appraise current practices on the basis 
of the Classical Investigation and the work 
of the Committee on Educational Policies of 
CAMWS, as well as certain criteria found 
within this study by correlation of activities 
and methods with stated objectives; (3) 
to determine the professional preparation 
and activities of teachers of Latin; and 
(4) to discover trends in the teaching of 
Latin. 

From publications furnished by the Office 
of the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
for the State of Illinois it was found that 
in the school year of 1956-57, during which 
the materials for this study were gathered, 
there were 691 public senior high schools 
in the state, of which 397, or 57.45 per cent, 
offered Latin in their curricula. However, 
tabulations revealed that these 397 schools 
enrolled 80.57 per cent of the total public 
high-school enrollment for that year. In 
other words, although Latin was available 
in less than three out of every five high 
schools, nonetheless it was available to four 
out of every five public high-school students 
in the state. 

How many of that 80 per cent of the 
student body actually did enroll in avail- 
able Latin classes? The answer to such a 
question had to be derived from statistics 
obtained through the study. Questionnaires 
were sent to all public high schools in 
the state of which 474, or 68.60 per cent of 
the schools, responded in time for tabula- 
tion of data in the study. Since two ques- 
tionnaires had been sent to schools having 
two or more teachers of Latin, a total of 
741 individual forms were sent; of these, 
responses were received from 489, or 65.77 
per cent of the individuals, in time for 
inclusion of data. The distribution of re- 
sponse was analyzed on the bases of size 
of total school enrollment, geographical lo- 
cation of the school by county, and presence 
or absence of Latin in the curriculum of 
the school. This analysis showed that the 
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distribution was significant at better than 
the one per cent level. The reliability of 
response was determined by the fact that 
respondents had no difficulty in under- 
standing terminology or content of the form, 
by similarity of responses on pre-test or 
re-test of the questionnaire, and by personal 
interviews to corroborate the written forms. 

With validity and reliability thus estab- 
lished, the statistics obtained in the study 
seem significant. National surveys of en- 
rollments and offerings in high-school sub- 
jects have shown a steady decline in the 
percentages which foreign-language enroll- 
ments represent in relation to total school 
enrollment since about 1910. The pattern 
for the State of Illinois has been the same. 
The data obtained in this study fit into that 
pattern but indicated that the percentage 
which the Latin enrollment constituted of 
total school enrollments had tended to re- 
main steady since the end of World War II. 
That fact, considered in light of rising nigh- 
school enrollments, would mean that the 
number of students enrolled in Latin was 
slowly increasing while the percentage held 
more or less constant. This would tend to 
substantiate reports of a trend toward in- 
creased enrollment in foreign languages 
during recent years. 

Of the 471 schools furnishing detailed in- 
formation on enrollments, the total school 
enrollment was 231,468 students of whom 
19,022, or 8.22 per cent, were enrolled in 
Latin courses. Considering only those 
schools in which Latin actually was of- 
fered, it was found that the Latin enrollment 
constituted 10.56 per cent of total school 
enrollment. 

There were 254 schools which supplied 
adequate data on foreign-language enroll- 
ments. In those schools which offered Latin 
in their curricula it was found that 68.11 
per cent offered only two years of Latin, 
26.77 per cent offered advanced Latin (Vir- 
gil and/or Cicero). Eighty-seven high 
schools in the state offered only Latin in 
their foreign-language curriculum; 93 of- 
fered Latin plus one other foreign language; 
39 offered Latin plus two other languages; 
31 offered Latin plus three other foreign 
languages; 2, Latin plus four other lan- 
guages; 2, Latin plus five other languages; 
79 offered no Latin but did offer some other 
foreign language(s). 

The opinion expressed by high-school ad- 
ministrators indicated a trend toward in- 
creasing foreign-language enrollments. Of 
the 323 principals or superintendents furnish- 
ing information here, 174, or 53.88 per cent, 
observed that foreign-language enrollments 
had definitely increased in their schools 
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since 1951-52. In fact only 64 said that such 
enrollments actually had not increased. The 
major reasons for not offering Latin, or 
other foreign language(s), in the public 
high-school curriculum were found to be 
lack of demand and lack of qualified teach- 
ers. 

These same reasons were cited, in the 
same order of frequency, as causes for 
dropping Latin from the curricula of 95 
schools since World War II. Twenty-six 
schools reported that they had dropped 
Latin from their curricula during the five 
year period 1951-52 to 1956-57; but, for that 
same period, twenty-one schools indicated 
that they had added or reinstated Latin. 

There were 262 teachers of Latin who 
furnished responses regarding age, teach- 
ing experience and preparation, in time for 
tabulation of data. Of these, 65 per cent 
were between the ages of 40 and 59; 15 
per cent were 60 years of age or older; 
20 per cent were 39 years of age or younger. 
These respondents had, on the whole, con- 
siderable experience in the teaching of 
Latin: 48 per cent of them had had fifteen 
or more years of experience in the teaching 
of Latin I, and the median was 14.24 years. 
Their preparation in Latin was strong: well 
over half of them had had four years of 


high-school Latin and well over half had 
had four years of Latin as undergraduate 
college students. Only one-fourth of the 
teachers had had courses in Greek or in 


classical archeology, less than two-thirds 
had had courses in ancient history, and less 
than one-half had had courses in Classics in 
translation. The teachers of Latin tended to 
show slight participation in professional 
activities related to the teaching of Latin. 
By far the most frequent of such activities 
was membership in professional educational 
associations: 82 per cent reported member- 
ship in such groups, whereas only 55 per 
cent said they were members of profes- 
sional classical associations. The activities 
least engaged in were study abroad and con- 
tribution to professional publications. 

This study revealed that the teachers of 
Latin in Illinois favored objectives, instruc- 
tional activities and methods leading to 
increased understanding of English; com- 
paratively little stress was given to compre- 
hension of Latin as Latin. The three 
objectives which were rated as stressed 
very much by the largest percentage of 
teachers were increased understanding of 
English words derived from Latin, increased 
understanding of elements in English gram- 
mar related to Latin, and ability to translate 
from Latin into English, orally. This same 
emphasis upon proficiency in English and 


understanding of grammar was found in 
the choice of instructional activities and 
materials as well as methods of teaching. 
The respondents in this study tended to 
choose a disproportionately large number 
of items as “used predominantly” or 
“stressed very muck.”’ In addition, regarding 
methods the respondents showed some in- 
consistency, for about one-third of them 
reported diametrically opposed procedures 
as methods which they used predominantly 
in spite of the fact that specific definitions 
of procedure accompanied each item. In 
general, the teaching of Latin laid heavy 
stress upon translation into English and 
upon English grammar. This appeared to 
be the status of Latin in Illinois public 
high schools in 1956-57. 


Joan M. MADSEN 


Oak Park and River Forest H.S. 
Oak Park, Illinois 


LATIN IN THE IRISH HIGH SCHOOL 


From the Illinois Classical Conference: 


LATIN HAS HAD a prominent place in the 
education and formation of Irish youth since 
the advent of Christianity to Ireland. The 
Latin authors were studied in the great 
monasteries from which missionaries went 
out all over Europe, men who were instru- 
mental in bringing back Christianity and 
Roman culture to those countries overrun 
by the barbarian invasions. Of the ancient 
manuscripts of Ireland extant today the 
majority are in Latin, eg., the famous 
Book of Kells and innumerable MSS in vari- 
ous European libraries. In his work The 
Irish Element in Mediaeval Culture Zim- 
mer shows just how important was the Irish 
influence in forming the present European 
civilization. The monasteries of St. Gallen 
and Bobbio were centers not only of theo- 
logical studies but also of the Classics. 

In a later age when the Irish were for- 
bidden to receive any education, masters 
traveled about the countryside holding 
classes in the open-hedge schools as they 
were called. The knowledge imparted by 
these men was mostly of a classical nature; 
the tales of ancient Greece and Rome were 
related, and the common people acquired 
a great familiarity with the Latin language 
and literature. One English traveler at the 
close of the 18th century noted that in some 
parts of Ireland he had found peasants in 
the fields who could converse in Latin. 

The Industrial Revolution coming in the 
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middle of the 19th century brought about 
changes in every field. Education was bitten 
by the practical bug and the Classics were 
pushed aside from the principal position 
which they had occupied for so many cen- 
turies. Prior to this era the Classics had 
been studied by pupils as books; thought 
content was expected to be known by the 
student. The changes brought a new scale 
of values to the study of the ancient lan- 
guages. Latin was considered as dead and 
treated accordingly. Students cut up the 
language and analyzed it scientifically — for 
this was the scientific age. One writer in 
the Irish Educational Review, Vol. 3 noted 
that the text books of his day “are works 
in which the text itself often seems shoul- 
dered out of the way by lengthy notes 
and erudite appendices,” and further de- 
clared the task of the pupils to be ‘the 
mastery of innumerable minutiae, which 
seem to be prized for their own sake.” It 
seemed then and the same holds true today 
that the object of Latin study was to turn 
out grammarians and_ philologists— prac- 
tical men. 

Under the new system small portions of 
classical authors were prescribed for in- 
tensive study, and pupils were examined on 
grammatical details. Though there was 
some opposition on the part of most teach- 
ers of the Classics, the system was adopted 
by the Intermediate Board in Ireland and 
for various reasdns had to be accepted. 
This system was carried through into the 
present century and more or less domi- 
nates the field of Latin teaching today. 

Subjects taken in the first year of high 
school are expected to be continued through- 
out the five years of the course, with one 
or two exceptions. Though at least one 
language is generally required, many pupils 
take two or three. Latin has been and still 
is about the most common of all, though 
it is gradually giving place to the modern 
European languages, especially French. 

Though there has been somewhat of a 
decline in the study of Latin, the numbers 
show a much higher percentage doing Latin 
in the Republic of Ireland than here in 
America; for example in 1950, out of 2458 
boys who sat for the Leaving Certificate, 
2259 did Latin. In the North of Ireland 
there has been an increase brought about 
by the Education Act of 1948 which pro- 
vides high-school scholarships for those 
who pass the government ‘Qualifying’ ex- 
amination. 

The minimum time advised by the educa- 
tion authority for the teaching of Latin is 
five periods of forty minutes each per week. 
Often as many as six, seven or eight periods 
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are allotted Latin, especially in the senior 
years. 

The five years of high school are divided 
into the junior or first three years and the 
senior or final two years. The Latin stu- 
dent can expect a state examination at the 
end of the third year. When the five years 
have been completed, the pupils must sub- 
mit to the Senior Certificate examination. 

The material is generally presented as 
follows. 

First year. A thorough study of basic 
accidence and syntax is carried out. More 
attention is paid to grammar than to syn- 
tax, the theory being that since young boys 
and girls have great ability for memorizing, 
this is the time to imprint the forms on their 
minds. 

The translation of short English-to-Latin 
sentences occupies a large proportion of 
the pupil’s time; this is the medium through 
which the grammar is inculcated. Some 
easy passages of made-up Latin constitute 
the reading material. Vocabulary is ac- 
quired by use in the English-to-Latin trans- 
lation and by commitment to memory. The 
memory is considered as the most important 
faculty in this first year so that at its close, 
if he can do nothing else, the pupil is able 
to reel off the conjugations and the declen- 
sions at an astonishing pace, often regardless 
of accent. 

Second year. Time is taken to revise and 
tie up the grammar already studied, to- 
gether with a consideration of some of the 
more common irregularities. Syntax as 
proposed through the ever-present English- 
to-Latin translation is the feature of em- 
phasis. Again the customary reading ma- 
terial for this period is manufactured Latin, 
though some teachers introduce passages 
from Caesar in the second semester. 

Third year. This is the examination year, 
and indeed it is for this examination that 
the work of the first three years is carried 
out. The course is geared to the require- 
ments of ‘“Junior.’’ as it is called. By this 
time the student is presumed to have 
clinched the study of grammar and to have 
a working knowledge of syntax as found in 
Caesar. The reading material consists in 
some book of Caesar which is prescribed 
for the examination. In the South it is 
customary to do a book of Virgil but in 
Northern Ireland verse is not formally at- 
tempted until the senior years. 

Fourth year. Revision of syntax, con- 
tinuous prose composition and the reading 
of some authors constitute the usual pro- 
cedure. Since the pupil will be expected to 
have the ability to translate Cicero, Livy, 
Caesar, Virgil, Ovid or Horace in the final 
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examination, much of his time is spent in 
becoming acquainted with these authors. 
The analysis and construction of periods 
occupies the time apportioned for compo- 
sition. 

Fifth year. This is a continuation of the 
fourth year. Authors are studied in accord- 
ance with the mind of the examination 
authority. If scansion has not been dealt 
with in the preceding year, it is treated 
now. There are no prescribed books in 
Latin as such, only prescribed authors. 
However, in the field of Latin literature 
the senior is expected to have read either 
in translation or in the original some work 
of two Latin authors, e.g., the Aeneid and 
the Gallic Wars. Questions on these pre- 
scribed books appear in the final examina- 
tion and are good for about one seventh 
of the total marks. Many teachers do not 
treat these books in class but leave it up 
to the pupil to cover the material on his 
own. Composition as usual takes up a fair 
amount of time, emphasizing again the 
construction and analysis of periods. Though 
the student will have an anthology of the 
more important Latin authors, he gener- 
ally does not become acquainted with any 
author other than those required by the 
examination syllabus. This point, however, 
depends on the individual teacher, and it 
is not untrue to say that very few stray 
away from the bare requirements. 

A cursory glance through what is pre- 
sumably treated during the five years of 
Latin would tend to give an impression of 
sufficiency. This is far from being true. 
Those who have been on the receiving end 
and not a few teachers have quite a dif- 
ferent view. What is this view? 

As regards the course itself, the material 
to be covered is set by the education au- 
thority, and the teacher has no alternative 
but to comply. In this system the course 
is not arranged to fit the class but rather 
the pupils must be made to fit the course. 
This is not to deny that with the more 
intelligent class the teacher can enlarge on 
the course prescribed, but such fitting cer- 
tainly rules the slower classes which must 
be prepared for the two examinations. In 
America, graduation in any subject de- 
pends on the teacher who knows the ability 
of his class and what has been covered. 
In Ireland, however, the teacher has no 
say in the examination. Therefore, if the 
pupil has not been acquainted with the mat- 
ter for examination, the chances are that 
he will flunk, with every flunk casting some 
reflection on the teacher. The only answer 
to this problem is that the teacher stick 
doggedly to the set course and drag the 


students along with him. The feeling of be- 
ing dragged doesn’t inspire many pupils 
towards lofty ideas about Latin. 

Another point to be considered is the fre- 
quent emphasis on composition. For many 
pupils the study of Latin becomes identified 
with the translation of English into Latin. 
Homework is what Keeps a subject upper- 
most in a student’s mind, and the translation 
of fifteen to twenty English sentences per 
night does little to instill in boys or girls 
the notion that Latin is a language and a 
great literature. Since this type of compo- 
sition is required for the Junior and Senior 
examinations, practice is needed, and this 
practice consumes time which could other- 
wise be used in acquiring the ability to read 
Latin as Latin. 

Fr. Meany, Professor of Ancient Classics 
at Maynooth, writing in the Furrow, notes, 
“|. , drop composition altogether both in 
Latin and Greek from the Leaving Certifi- 
cate programme. This advice may come as 
a shock to some. I do not deny that the 
writing of Latin prose can give one a 
greater feeling for the language but the 
small amount of time that can be given to 
composition in our present overcrowded 
time-table considerably limits its value and 
that time would be far better spent in read- 
ing more of the literature itself.’ Fr. Meany 
wisely points out that the present pitifully 
meager. acquaintance with Latin authors 
could be enlarged on by reading translated 
works—and today there is no lack of good 
translations. He also advocates the use of 
anthologies planned to include the best of 
Latin prose and verse. On this subject he 
says: “A well planned anthology, with an 
adequate introduction to each author rep- 
resented, and notes on _ the _ selected 
passages, will give the pupil a far better 
grasp of the form and content of classical 
literature than two or three set texts.’’ To 
bring about such changes depends to some 
extent on teachers, but the ultimate decision 
lies with the Ministry of Education which 
appears to be a strictly conservative body 
content to rely on the principle that what 
has been done in the past fifty years is the 
criterion of what is needed in the future. 

Method. Throughout the Latin course but 
especially in the first three years, the trans- 
lation method is used. I call it this though 
it is not to be identified with the strictly 
analytical method which is somewhat of 
a rarity. The direct method of teaching 
Latin is not regarded with favor by the 
education authority, and indeed the very 
set-up of the course inhibits the use of the 
direct approach. Thus the method in com- 
mon use is the child of necessity, the means 
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to be utilized in attaining what is pre- 
scribed by the syllabus. The fairly sub- 
stantial quota of marks allotted to the Eng- 
lish-to-Latin translation and to points of 
grammar in the two state examinations, 
not to mention the practical influence of 
the 19th century, still at large, sways the 
teaching method to the translation ap- 
proach. 

Consequently it is not difficult to imagine 
how a student can emerge from his studies 
a passably good grammarian who knows 
this irregular verb and that special form, 
but can’t translate or give the content of 
some Latin passage. I do not wish to give 
the impression that such a pupil is the rule, 
but he or she is a common enough phenom- 
enon—too common to bespeak a healthy 
approach to the study of Latin. Rules and 
forms can be memorized, whereas the abil- 
ity to read Latin as Latin is acquired only 
through constant practice. 

Another unfortunate aspect of the method, 
and indeed the whole system, lies in the 
fact that it caters primarily to those who 
will cover the full five years of the course. 
To reap any worthwhile benefit at all, the 
pupil must continue for all five years of 
the Latin program. What of those who fall 
by the wayside? Those who drop out do so 
mainly after the first or second year; after 
the third year they may concentrate on 
some other subject for Senior; or as is 
more frequently the case, they may leave 
high school entirely after third year. The 
plight of those in the first category is 
hopeless in so far as the ability to read 
Latin is concerned. Their fellows in the 
second and third groups hardly fare better. 
The only Latin author to whom they have 
been exposed is Caesar and this in a limited 
fashion. As far as reading Latin is con- 
cerned, three years have been squandered. 
Three years—and at the most they know 
some grammar and syntax, and may have 
a very questionable ability to translate 
Caesar. 

The Scottish Education Department has 
suggested an alternative course for these 
pupils, but nothing of that nature exists in 
Ireland. Even so, such a course is faced 
with the difficulty that it is well-nigh im- 
possible to ascertain which pupils will drop 
out since the majority start high school with 
the intention of completing the course. 
(Keep in mind that all grade-schoolers do 
not continue on to high school.) 

The only way out of the difficulty, it 
seems, is to introduce the Latin authors 
much earlier in the program and to place 
the emphasis on reading rather than on 
grammar and composition. If the grammar 
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is linked with the study of the authors and 
explained through them—and it can be— 
then those students who leave after three 
years will have a greater ability in reading 
Latin as Latin though they may not know 
every detail of grammar. In addition, the 
student would broaden his vision and gain 
a catholicity in cultural interests which 
would prevent him from becoming a mere 
unbalanced specialist in part of a subject. 

What is needed, then, is a sweeping re- 
form of the present system of classical 
education—teaching and examination. The 
pupils must first be given an interest in 
the works of the ancients as literature 
before they are asked for the analysis of 
the forms the writers employed. It is not 
as though Latin study is a subject dry and 
uninteresting to young people, for as Wil- 
mann-Kirsch in The Science of Education 


points out, “the materials presented are 
such as are intelligible and congenial to 
the young, because the ancients were in 


fact representatives of the youthful age, 
and their poetry and prose have preserved 
much of the freshness and originality that 
characterize the achievements of the cre- 
ator and inventor, and that appeal to the 
unsophisticated minds of young people.’’ 

We can only hope that the appropriate 
changes will be made in the near future 
before the classical spirit in Ireland sinks 
into obscurity in the morass of analysis 
and grammatical details. 


PEREGRINE HUGHES, OSM 
Stonebridge Priory 
Lake Bluff, Illinois 


LATIN IN CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 
OF MICHIGAN 


The following summary with its conclusions 
and recommendations based on five tables 
of statistics compiled by the investigator 
should be of interest to every Latin teacher, 
college and secondary. 


WHERE ARE tomorrow’s Latin teachers? An 
attempt to answer this question led to a 
survey to determine the status of Latin in 
the Catholic secondary schools of Michigan. 
Questionnaires were distributed to the 163 
high schools through the Office of Education 
in each of the five dioceses in the state. 
The Detroit archdiocese has 95 secondary 
schools. Of these, 75 sent in answers to 


the questionnaire distributed through the 
bulletin from the office of the superintend- 
ent of schools. For various reasons, six 
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answers were not considered in the tabu- 
lation. From the 69 completed question- 
naires it was learned that 24 schools offer 
Latin for four years; 43 offer two years 
only; one offered one year; and one offered 
none. 

The questionnaires showed a total of 
24,800 pupils enrolled in the 69 reporting 
schools of the archdiocese. Of this group 
940 are enrolled in advanced Latin courses; 
3,493 are in second-year Latin, and 5,834 
are in first-year Latin. The total Latin en- 
rollment then, is 10,267 pupils or 41.4 per 
cent of the total high-school enrollment. Of 
the total Latin enrollment 56.8 per cent of 
the pupils are in Latin I; 34.1 per cent in 
Latin II; and 9.1 per cent in Latin III or IV. 

For individual schools, the Latin enroll- 
ment ranges from 100 per cent to 10 per 
cent with the median at 37 per cent. The 
100 per cent enrollment would appear to be 
a seminary. The highest enrollment after 
that is 83 per cent at University of Detroit 
High School. 

The statistics from Detroit (urban) public 
schools make an_ interesting comparison. 
From the Detroit Board of Education the 
following data were obtained. The total 
enrollment in the 20 urban senior high 
schools is 52,685 pupils. Of this number 


2,393 are enrolled in Latin I; 1,816 in Latin 


II, and 187 in Latin III and IV. That is, 
8.33 per cent of the total high-school popu- 
lation are enrolled in Latin as compared 
to the 41.4 per cent in the Catholic schools 
of the archdiocese. Of these, 4.54 per cent 
are in Latin I; 3.44 in Latin II and 35 in 
Latin III and IV. But if a comparison is 
made on the basis of percentages of those 
taking Latin and in what year they are en- 
rolled, there is startling similarity, as 54.42 
of the pupils enrolled in Latin in Detroit 
public schools are in Latin I (cf. 56.8 in 
Catholic schools); 41.33 in Latin II (cf. 34.1) 
and 4.25 in Latin III and IV (cf. 9.1). Since 
only 6 of the 20 public schools taught ad- 
vanced Latin classes, while 24 Catholic 
schools offered Latin III and IV, it might 
seem that the odds were unfair. Let us say 
that 30 per cent of the public schools and 34.7 
of the Catholic schools in this report offer 
advanced classes of Latin. 

The diocese of Grand Rapids has 22 sec- 
ondary schools; of these 18 returned com- 
plete answers to the questionnaire. Of the 
18 schools, 3 teach courses in advanced 
Latin and 15 teach two years only. In two 
instances it appears that Latin I and Latin 
II are taught in alternate years. One school 
reporting only Latin I enrollment indicated 
that advanced Latin would be taught if 10 
pupils requested it. 


The answers to the questionnaire show a 
total high-school enrollment of 5,177 pupils. 
Of this number 86 or 1.66 per cent are en- 
rolled in Latin III and IV; 693 or 13.39 
in Latin II and 1,064 or 20.55 in Latin I. 
The total Latin enrollment is 1,843 pupils; 
4.7 of these are in Latin III and IV; 37.6 in 
Latin II; 57.7 in Latin I. The range of per- 
centage enrollment in individual schools is 
from 64 per cent to 4.5 with the median at 
33. These statistics are comparable with those 
of the secondary schools of the Detroit arch- 
diocese. 

The Office of Education of Marquette 
diocese sent a joint report on the six high 
schools in the diocese. Each of these six 
teaches Latin for two years only. The total 
enrollment of the secondary schools of the 
diocese was 1,775 pupils, of whom 446 were 
enrolled in Latin. This means that 25.1 of 
the students in the Catholic secondary 
schools study Latin. Of these, 246 or 13.85 
of the total pupils are in Latin I and 200 or 
11.25 in Latin II. Within the frame of Latin 
enrollment, 55.2 are in Latin I and 448 in 
Latin II. Because this was a joint report, 
statistics on the percentage enrollment of 
individual schools were not available. 

The Lansing diocese, according to the list 
supplied by the diocesan Office of Educa- 
tion, has 19 secondary schools. From the 
15 completed questionnaires it was learned 
that 6 schools offer Latin for three or four 
years, 8 offer two years only, and 1 offers 
no Latin. 

A total secondary-school enrollment of 
4,118 pupils was reported by the 15 con- 
tributors to this survey. Of these pupils, 
719 are enrolled in Latin I; 484 in Latin II; 
94 in Latin III and IV. The total Latin en- 
rollment in the Lansing diocesan schools 
is 1,297 or 31.48 of the total census of the 
reporting schools. This is distributed with 
17.46 in Latin I; 11.75 in Latin II; 2.28 in 
Latin III and IV. Of the total number of 
pupils enrolled in Latin, 55.43 are in Latin I; 
37.32 are in Latin II; 7.25 are in advanced 
Latin classes. The Latin enrollment for the 
individual schools has a range from 53.57 
to 0 of the student body, with the median 
at 37. 

The replies of the remaining 11 schools, 
or 52.38 of the Catholic secondary schools of 
the Saginaw diocese, were tabulated. From 
these returns it was learned that 3 of the 
reporting schools offer advanced Latin 
classes and 8 offer Latin for two years only. 
The questionnaires showed a total of 2,433 
pupils enrolled in the 11 reporting schools. 
Of this group, 29 (1.19 per cent) are en- 
rolled in Latin HI and IV; 246 (11.34) in 
Latin. II; and 566 (23.26) in Latin I. The total 
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Latin enrollment is 871 pupils or 35.79 of 
the total school enrollment. Of the total 
Latin enrollment, 64.98 are in Latin I; 31.69 
in Latin II; 3.33 in advanced Latin classes. 
For individual schools the Latin enrollment 
ranges from 57.97 to 19.64, with the median 
at 35.56. 

On the whole, the statistics from the 
Catholic secondary schools of Michigan show 
a consistent pattern. They compare favorably 
with those of the Detroit urban schools, the 
only public schools of Michigan on which 
we were able to secure a report. 

These data raise several questions. If 
Latin is not required for two years and is 
taught for four years, what explains the 
startling drop im enrollment in advanced 
Latin classes? Why do so few of the stu- 
dents in advanced classes continue Latin 
in college? In view of the appalling short- 
age of Latin teachers in Michigan, what 
can be done to encourage qualified students 
to prepare to teach Latin? Is there a feasi- 
ble plan for bridging the gap in the Latin 
curriculum in the upper biennium of many, 
if not most, schools? 

To these four questions I suggest the fol- 
lowing answers in partial solution. The wid- 
er elections possible in the upper biennium 
probably draw the students away from the 
advanced Latin courses. This is regrettable 
in view of the need for scholars, repeatedly 
stressed today, and in view of the teacher 
shortage. 

It is suggested that students prefer to 
begin new courses in college and in this 
way ‘“‘emancipate’’ themselves from high 
school. Perhaps if the high-school Latin 
teacher and/or the counselor were to ad- 
vise capable students of the advantages of 
continuing Latin in college and were at the 
same time to notify the Latin department at 
the college of the student’s choice, better 
articulation might result. 
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Most Latin teachers were originally in- 
spired by good Latin teaching. One way 
good students may be encouraged to go 
into teaching Latin is by means of good 
teaching. Another way is by judicious and 
tactful suggestions in the direction of further 
Latin study. It seems much like any voca- 
tion: good example gives the impetus. If 
we consider the current dearth of Latin 
teachers in Michigan a serious matter, the 
Catholic secondary schools appear to offer 
a fruitful field for recruitment. There is 
a sharp drop of enrollment in advanced 
Latin courses, however. This is serious, as 
it is from these classes that most prospec- 
tive teachers of Latin come. Many schools 
do not offer Latin III and IV. Can these 
schools do something to bridge the gap if 
they cannot close it by opening or re-open- 
ing advanced classes? 

A strong Latin club or Junior Classical 
League chapter may be a solution to the 
lack of advanced Latin courses. A student 
can be kept in touch with Latin by such 
means. A sight-reading session of one hour 
a week has been proposed as an alternative 
means. Although this might be fitted into 
the student’s schedule since it does not 
call for preparation, it does not seem that 
time would be found easily in the teacher's 
schedule, no matter how interested in Latin 
that teacher might be. Correspondence 
courses on the secondary level have been 
tried by some colleges. 

But many of tomorrow’s Latin teachers 
are in the Catholic high schools today. It 
is up to every Latin teacher in secondary 
school and in college to become the pontifex 
(minimus, if you will) to bridge the gap. 


SISTER BERNARD MARY ALLEN, R.S.M. 


Mercy College 
Detroit, Michigan 
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VIRGIL AND HEROISM: AENEID XI 


THOMAS G. ROSENMEYER 


N Book ELeEvEN of the Aeneid, at a 

time when the crucial war between 
Trojans and Rutulians is becoming 
more and more of a brutal reality, when 
the maior rerum ordo is beginning to 
exact its full measure of trumpet calls, 
of slaughter and of deceit, Virgil pauses 
to introduce one of his most glitter- 
ing personalities, the Volscian warrior 
maiden Camilla. Loosely sandwiched 
between a concentrated dose of pathetic 
Dido and the insubstantial expectation 
of Lavinia, Camilla is the one promi- 
nent lady in the epic who never estab- 
lishes contact of any kind with the hero. 
It is not just that they never meet. She 
appears, and she disappears; and while 
she is on the stage she is the protag- 
onist. Her aristeia, conceived on the 
model of the Homeric aristeiai of Dio- 
medes and Patroclus, demands both 
grandeur and isolation. She is an Aes- 
chylean heroine rather than a Sopho- 
clean one; her role forbids the treat- 
ment which made Dido so appealing to 
us: the drawing of subtle threads to 
bind one heart to another, or at least to 
make two persons respond to each 
other and form a new unit of interest or 
sensibility, for better or for worse. Ca- 
milla is the most uncompromisingly 
solitary character in the Aeneid, a 
poem which glories in the portrayal of 
complex human relationships. For even 
Aeneas, made lonely by the leadership 
thrust on him, shows himself capable of 
entering into those humanizing though 
always ephemeral bonds which allow 
us to suffer with him rather than mere- 


ly admire him. Dido and Pallas and, 
yes, even Achates help Aeneas along 
the road of ceasing to be a cipher and 
becoming a man. There is no such as- 
sociation to relieve the starkness and 
the symbolic drabness of Camilla’s 
triumph; her lormeliness is unparalleled, 
unless it is matched by that of Arruns, 
her appointed killer. 

We may ask why Camilla is intro- 
duced at all. Her contribution to the 
plot is nil; her lack of contact with 
Aeneas suggests that her function is not 
to throw additional light on character. 
The question is difficult, and it may be 
unwise to hazard a guess. At the same 
time, the question demands some sort 
of answer, for it is fairly evident that 
the figure of Camilla is thematically re- 
lated to one of the major motifs in the 
poem: the motif of heroism in a non- 
heroic world. It is of course possible to 
give a simpler and less ambitious an- 
swer. Virgil set out to write a universal 
poem, universal both in the sense of 
capturing the spirit of the ecumenical 
pax Romana and in the sense of meta- 
morphosing the total of the previous lit- 
erary traditions into a new unified 
whole. It is commonly accepted that his 
digestion of literary genres and sources 
was prodigious. Drama, elegy, philos- 
ophy are put under as much obligation 
as the epic; and among the writers of 
epic, Homer was only one of many 
drawn upon. 

Now the Aithiopis featured an Ama- 
zon who was killed by Achilles. An 
Amazon, then, had to be in the Aeneid, 
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too. But once she is there, she has to be 
killed. This is one of the characteristic 
differences between the Iliad and the 
Aeneid. Whereas in the Iliad the fight- 
ers destined to be cannon fodder for 
greater fighters are introduced early 
enough so that we can live with them 
and know them well before they are 
wiped out — and this means that we 
can sorrow at their death—in the 
Aeneid there usually is no time for such 
sociability; owing to the compression of 
the fighting into the last four books, a 
galaxy of heroes is paraded before our 
eyes only to be removed again almost 
at once, when we have barely taken in 
their contours. This plays into Virgil’s 
hand, for it adds to our sense of the fu- 
tility and bestiality of war. But at bot- 
tom the rapid turnover is a structural 
necessity, and it is that also for the 
Volscian Amazon. She must be killed 
off; but who is to do the job? Aeneas is 
not on the scene. In any case, Camilla 
and Aeneas have never been _ intro- 


duced, for a very good reason; for if 


Aeneas were cognizant of Camilla’s 
presence and ruthless activity, he would 
be compelled to consider doing some- 
thing about it. And that he could not do, 
for he is a gentleman. Once, in Troy be- 
fore he had found himself, Aeneas had 
almost cut down a woman. But the new 
Aeneas, the man who almost spared 
Turnus, who groaned over the death of 
Lausus, he kill a woman? Impossible. 
We need a substitute, a doublet of 
Aeneas, without his graces and without 
his commitment, a mixture of Aeneas 
and Pandarus, with perhaps a pinch of 
Horatius or another of those almost for- 
gotten duelists who protected earliest 
Rome against Latins and Etruscans 
and other barbarians. 

That Camilla must be killed is re- 
quired not only by the authority of the 
epic source — which is incontrovertible 
— but by the personality of Camilla 
herself. For though at first blush she 
conquers our admiration with her bril- 
liance and her vitality, this seemingly 
perfect model of heroic chivalry is pre- 
cisely what we should expect her to be 
in Virgil’s world of refined and humane 
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aspiration; she has something of the 
monster about her. She is horrenda, 
even in the eyes of Turnus, and that 
ranges her with such figures as Mezen- 
tius and Charon and the Sibylla in the 
moment of her divine madness. In the 
whole of Book Eleven, surely the most 
gruesome book in the Aeneid, the word 
horrendus occurs only at this one point 
(507), in the scene which opens the 
aristeia of Camilla. Her father, expelled 
from Privernum for his tyrannic cru- 
elty, and living in the hills like a wild 
animal (he is called ferus, 568), gave 
her the kind of upbringing, complete 
with the drinking of mare’s milk and 
being attached to a guided missile, 
which was calculated to produce a ju- 
venile delinquent. She started shooting 
at eighteen months and wore tiger skins 
from earliest youth. What Virgil adds 
immediately after this notice is difficult 
to understand: all the mothers in the 
neighborhood desired her for a daugh- 
ter-in-law. It is all very well to say that 
such a youth makes for a heroic adult- 
hood; but in what sense the sheriff's 
daughter would be a suitable wife for a 
young man of good family is not at all 
clear. 

But social snobbery does not count. 
Camilla was raised to tote a gun, and 
though Virgil has us understand that 
she was a favorite of Diana’s, that is to 
say, that she spent her life hunting 
game and bathing in cold water, that 
glimpse of her career is really a mi- 
rage. What matters is her life in the 
poem, and in the poem she does nothing 
but fight. Her hunting is for bigger 
game, and perhaps we should be sur- 
prised that Diana takes an interest in 
her at all. Actually, as we know, Diana 
delegates her authority. It is Opis who 
watches her exulting in battle — at me- 
dias inter caedes exsultat Amazon (648) 
— it is Opis who avenges her. Perhaps I 
am mistaken, but I seem to detect a 
note of regret and perhaps disengage- 
ment in the words with which Diana 
deputizes Opis: graditur bellum ad cru- 
dele Camilla’ .. . et nostris nequiquam 
cingitur armis,/ cara mihi ante alias 
(535-37): Camilla goes to ruthless war, 
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my great favorite (in days gone by; 
cf. 586), but now she carries my weap- 
ons to no purpose. Nequiquam: in utter 
futility. 

At the very moment when she is 
killed, she is hunting a priest, and, 
what is more, a priest of Cybele. Now 
Chloreus, the holy man in question, de- 
serves to be chased. He is the very par- 
ody of a man of the cloth, the Beau 
Brummel of the clergy. But we know 
the power of Cybele, the great mother 
who is special protectress of 
Aeneas, his god in a more real sense 
than either Venus or Jupiter could ever 
claim to be. Servius observes acutely: 
Camilla’s trying to kill the priest of a 
greater divinity is a good occasion for 
her death; inasmuch as the wrath of a 
greater divinity is made to interfere, 
Diana’s protection is as it were can- 
celed out. And what about Camilla’s 
motives for seeking out Chloreus? Fe- 
mineo praedae et spoliorum ... amore. 
This commingling of the ancient heroic 
code, which dictates the taking of 


spoils, with an unexpected feminine de- 
sire for satin and brocade carries its 
own garish disharmony. Perhaps it is 
here that we best catch Virgil’s special 
mixture of traditional epic gesture and 


novel spiritual momentum. The out- 
ward pose is the same as of yore; but 
the thinking and feeling behind the pose 
is refracted and out of step. Apollonius 
of Rhodes was the first to manipu- 
late the conventional symbols toward 
greater complexity; but his objective, I 
suspect, was largely to approximate the 
rather distant and unfamiliar shapes of 
the past to the psychology with which 
he was empirically acquainted. Virgil 
goes far beyond this experiment in nat- 
uralism. He adopts the ancient shapes, 
the warriors and the warrior boys and 
the warrior maiden, and he takes them 
at their face value. He takes them so 
seriously that, given the foil of the pax 
Romana stretched before them as a 
vast hope, their very heroism must in a 
sense appear grotesque and even dis- 
gusting. The one great simile which ter- 
minates the catalogue of soldiers killed 
by Camilla bears down heavily on this 


suggestion of monstrous perversity. It 
stands alone, unrelieved by a simile of 
contrary force; and in accordance with 
the Homeric rule that character in epic 
literature is adumbrated by the joint in- 
struments of exploit and simile, we 
may read Camilla’s character, to a 
large extent, from this simile: ‘‘as eas- 
ily as a hawk seizes a dove .. . and 
holds her and rips her with his talons; 
and blood and wrenched-off feathers 
float down from the sky.”’ 

That Camilla, with her buxom blood- 
thirstiness, constitutes a grave danger 
to the forces of Aeneas cannot be 
doubted. Throughout the fifth century, 
the Volscians again and again frus- 
trated the first tentative stirrings of the 
Roman imperial hope. The Volscians 
must be neutralized; Camilla must go. 
The man chosen to do the job is Arruns, 
a man with an Etruscan name, but that 
is all we learn about him. Virgil does 
not tell us where he comes from, and 
when the man voices his expectation 
that he will return to his home town, we 
do not find out where that is. The scho- 
liast, indeed, hints that Arruns may be 
a Hirpinus; but that is only because in 
his prayer to Apollo Arruns refers to a 
certain rustic rite, treading the embers, 
which Varro and Pliny associated with 
the Hirpini. Servius quotes Varro: ap- 
parently the Hirpini cheated and doc- 
tored the soles of their feet with an an- 
algesic lotion before stepping on the hot 
ashes. If Arruns had fought at Troy, he 
would have been a cheat, too, a brother 
in spirit of Pandarus. The surprising 
thing here is that he addresses Apollo, 
Augustus’ own Apollo, and that Apollo 
grants him the important part of his 
wish, that he be allowed to kill the girl. 
And the reference to the rustic rite, a 
touch that we might expect in the 
Georgics or in Ovid's Fasti rather than 
in this part of the Aeneid, gives us at 
least one clue to the personality of Ar- 
runs. We may not know where his home 
was; he has no past and no future with- 
in Virgil’s scheme of things. But he is 
not a shifting rootless clever sort of fel- 
low. He comes from no royal house, but 
from country stock; his past practice of 
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the Frazerian rite shows him to be a 
man with obligations, with ties, with a 
home of the kind which feral Camilla 
never knew. 

That Camilla is to be killed by a na- 
tive rather than by an immigrant, how- 
ever noble, emphasizes the finality and 
significance of her death under the per- 
spective of history. That her killer 
should be on the scene only while 
Aeneas is absent, and that his charac- 
ter — patriotic, humble and sensitive — 
should parallel that of Aeneas in many 
ways, is only natural if we assume that 
Arruns is an alter ego of Aeneas. Those 
who are pleased to think that the char- 
acter of Aeneas is somewhat less color- 
ful than should be admissible in the 
hero of an epic will recognize a parallel 
on that score also. Recent Virgilian crit- 
icism has taught us to recognize in the 
world of the Aeneid two camps, charac- 
terized by the patronage of Juno and 
Jupiter respectively. On the one side, 
there is the camp of those who allow 
their tempestuous passions to rule their 
actions: Turnus, Amata and Dido, and 
surely also Camilla are the prominent 
representatives. On the other side, 
there are those who through their in- 
telligence and their humane planning 
bring us closer to the realization of 
Rome. This camp is almost single-hand- 
edly occupied by Aeneas, but in Arruns 
we should recognize a kindred soul. 

No greater contrast with Camilla 
could be imagined. Where the lady 
boasts, Arruns is tacitus (763). As 
against her unselfconscious public ac- 
tivities, he operates furtim, he plans 
and seeks openings and tests his for- 
tune, precisely as Aeneas does (cf. 11. 
761 with 12. 920). Arruns tells us, or 
rather he informs Apollo, that he seeks 
no glory, or rather, that he seeks his 
glory in other ways than war: mihi 
cetera laudem facta ferent. He is even 
willing to bear ignominy — remeabo in- 
glorius — as long as it is given to him 
to remove this dedecus — Turnus had 
called Camilla a decus Italiae (508) — 
this pestis from the face of the earth. If 
he does not charge into battle to en- 
gage in hand-to-hand combat, the rea- 
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son is that he puts no store by such a 
mode of life. He is no Achaean chief- 
tain flexing his muscles to obtain per- 
sonal prestige; judged by the standards 
of that long-dead society he is a coward 
and a knave, though even he knows 
how to shake a lance in the face of the 
enemy. His objective is a different one; 
it is the abortive aim of fighting a bat- 
tle to end all battles. To ensure the suc- 
cess of this critical encounter, a projec- 
tile is no less legitimate and probably 
more effective than the thrusting spear. 
David, under similar conditions, relied 
on a similar technique. Against mon- 
sters, whether they be six cubits and a 
span tall or deceptively attractive girls 
— the Greeks could tell a story about 
monsters who looked like beauty queens 
— ordinary unheroic human beings 
have only one resource, to get them 
when they are not looking. Arruns’ plan 
was crowned with success, and Rome 
was saved. And what is wrong with 
that? 

What is wrong is, of course, that the 
Aeneid is a heroic epic, and that within 
such an epic braggards and villains like 
Nisus and Euryalus, killing people in 
their drunken sleep but killing them 
with their swords, must be featured as 
heroes, whereas Arruns must be pre- 
cisely what Pandarus was in the days 
when the epic described a living society 
with an acknowledged standard of val- 
ues: he must be the villain. At one mo- 
ment, before Arruns invokes Apollo, 
Virgil refers to him as improbus (767), 
and though the translators seem to 
have entered into a conspiracy to trans- 
late it ‘‘restless,’’ or ‘‘persistent,’’ the 
fact remains that improbus, when ap- 
plied to a person, always carries a 
moral or at least evaluative connota- 
tion. Sometimes it is used of the size or 
unwonted shape of giants or monsters; 
we know that Arruns is neither. In the 
Aeneid, the adjective is used of persons 
five times; three times the enemies 
of Aeneas, including Dido after the 
breach, refer to him as improbus (4. 
386; 11.512; 12.261); once one boxer 
refers thus to another (5.397); and fi- 
nally, Arruns brandishing his lance and 
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looking for an opening is called im- 
probus. In addition, there are two sim- 
iles in which improbus refers by exten- 
sion, once to Aeneas (12. 250; again in 
the mouth of his enemies) and once to 
Turnus (12. 687; in the mouth of the 
author). The upshot of this listing is ob- 
vious: Arruns is a knave, for the poem 
will have him so. 

Again, when Arruns has fired the fa- 
tal shot, and Camilla prepares herself 
to fall from her horse, Arruns takes to 
his heels and hides among the ranks, 
exterritus . .-. laetitia mixtoque metu. 
As if this were not enough in the way of 
deflating, Arruns is now given his sim- 
ile. To our horror we find him com- 
pared to a wolf who has killed a shep- 
herd or a young bull, and slinks off into 
solitude, with his tail between his legs. 
This comes as a shock; it is Turnus who 
is the wolf of the poem; several times 
he is likened to a wolf, and the compar- 
ison is entirely appropriate. But this 
man, gentle as a lamb? Servius may 
have been worried by the comparison, 


for he reports how the Hirpini were told 
by a god to behave like wolves, and 
adds: unde memor Vergilius Arruntem 


paulo post comparat lupo. It is of 
course his cowardice, this quality so un- 
expected in a warrior who shakes a 
lance, which motivates the simile; for 
the cowardice of wolves, similarly un- 
expected, is a familiar and shocking 
phenomenon. Once Aeneas himself had 
been compared to a wolf, for a different 
reason; it was while he was still in 
Troy, and hunger made him and his 
men into roving beasts (2.355). But 
that was long ago. Now Aeneas is per- 
mitted by the plan of the poem to cast 
off such unflattering comparisons onto 
the shoulders of his alter ego, his scape- 
goat, his long-suffering stand-in. 

And the comparison to a wolf is not 
all. When Opis is about to revenge the 
death of Camilla and shoot Arruns, she 
finds him fulgentem armis ac vana tu- 
mentem; he has the glistening and 
bloated aspect of a viper. It is as if 
towards the end of the episode the tradi- 
tional epic values are permitted once 
more to assert themselves to their full- 


est. Note that Camilla’s death is both 
gracious and elaborate, as well as ar- 
ticulate. She does not hear the swish of 
the spear, and in fact the actual manip- 
ulation of the shot is compressed within 
one line. But then the picture broadens; 
all eyes turn toward her, she tugs at the 
dart, she pales, makes a dying speech 
as befits a great warrior, glides from 
the horse and renders her soul to 
Hades, in a line identical with that used 
of the reformed Turnus at the very end 
of the poem. And finally, and this is the 
greatest of her glories, with her death 
her followers turn to desperate flight. 
No doubt about it, this dying scene is 
calculated to build up the heroic stat- 
ure of Camilla, to mark her greatness 
as a fighter and to stress the serious- 
ness of her loss. 

Contrast the fate of Arruns. Opis uses 
an arrow— actually, of course, we do 
not expect the gods to use anything 
else; the gods cannot be supposed to 
subscribe to the regulations of fair 
play and aristocratic combat — and the 
description of the bowstring being 
stretched and the arrow being released 
is long drawn out, to focus our eyes on 
the inevitability of the event — and per- 
haps to blind us to its injustice? 


She drew a winged arrow from the gold- 
plated quiver and, furious at heart, stretched 
the bow, and drew it back until the curved 
ends overlapped, and her hands were even, 
and she touched the tip of the iron with her 
left, and her right, and the string touched 
her breast. And straightway Arruns heard 
the twang and the air whirring, and the 
iron was impaled in his chest. 


Unlike Camilla, Arruns does hear the 
ghastly noise. But then only two lines to 
describe his death, which is that of a 
dog. In Rolfe Humphries’ translation: 
‘*|. . gasping and moaning, he lay there 
in the unknown dust; his comrades for- 
got, and left him where he lay.’’ And 
Opis, a day’s work done, flies back to 
Olympus. 

Clearly, then, the demands of the tra- 
dition have been satisfied. The writer 
of the Aithiopis would have accepted 
this outcome, and so, perhaps, would 
have Homer himself. The question is: 
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how would a Roman patriot feel about 
this distribution of rewards and punish- 
ments? Or a lover of peace? Or a be- 
liever in the Augustan and Virgilian 
ideal of pietas? For we should not for- 
get that Arruns, in his short prayer to 
Apollo, also cites his pietas as worthy 
of some consideration (787). At the 


court of Augustus, Arruns would have 
been decorated for his efforts, and Ca- 
milla — well, it is difficult to imagine 
how Augustus and his ministers would 
have met her, though Juvenal, four gen- 
erations later, found her type well rep- 
resented among the upper classes. If 
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the Aeneid is, among other things, a 
document of imperial propaganda in 
the best sense of the word — and I be- 
lieve it is —then the handling of Ca- 
milla and Arruns is especially signifi- 
cant of the manner in which Virgil 
chose to veil its message and its mean- 
ing by cloaking it in the incongruous 
garb of the epic conventions, and allow- 
ing the epic values to dictate the sur- 
face treatment of the story he wishes 
to tell. And this means that, in order to 
understand Virgil, we have to dig very 
deep indeed. 
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THE PARODOS OF THE AGAMEMNON 


CHARLES H. REEVES 


ys APPEARANCE in 1957 of the most 
recent critical and annotated edi- 
tion of the Agamemnon of Aeschy- 
lus, by Denniston and Page, following 
by only seven years the monumental 
three-volume edition of Eduard Fraen- 
kel, has reopened an old controversy 
about the interpretation of that play 
and of the entire Oresteia. On the one 
hand, most of the recent critics have in- 
clined toward the view that Agamem- 
non, bent on pursuing a bloody and un- 
just war, in sacrificing his daughter 
Iphigenia incurred the full moral guilt 
of a heinous crime which he could pre- 
sumably have somehow avoided, had 
he really wished to do so, with the re- 
sult that in falling by the hand of Cly- 
temnestra he paid the penalty of simple 
justice under Zeus, a rationally benef- 
icent god. Denniston and Page. on the 
other hand, reassert the view that the 
king had no freedom of choice whatso- 
ever, acting rather under an absolute 
compulsion, so that he cannot properly 
be charged with guilt for an immoral 
act at all. In the light of this interpre- 
tation Zeus appears as a harsh and ar- 
bitrary god who relentlessly destroys 
mortals in the course of using them as 
instruments of his will, or, at least, as 
so remote and grim a deity as to be 
quite beyond any rational comprehen- 
sion. It is my purpose to endeavor to 
determine, by an examination of the 
parodos of the play, which of these 
views deserves our assent, or whether 
perhaps the truth may lie somewhere 
between. I must emphasize at the out- 
set that such a procedure has severe 
limitations; to understand so complex a 
play, of course, it is necessary to scru- 


tinize the entire trilogy. But I submit 
that a careful review of the parodos 
will at least put us in command of the 
key ideas with which the poet com- 
mences his drama and set us on the 
right road toward the greater goal. Cer- 
tainly, any attempt to comprehend the 
trilogy must begin with an understand- 
ing of this introductory song. 

The parodos of the Agamemnon is by 
far the longest in extant Greek tragedy. 
Standing as it does at the head of the 
trilogy and commanding attention by 
its magnitude, its striking language and 
its wealth of ideas, it provides at once 
a fitting introduction to the entire tril- 
ogy and the key to the understanding of 
the whole. It may be divided into two 
main parts, the anapaests, lines 40-103, 
and the lyric song proper, lines 104-257. 
Each of these divisions may in turn be 
subdivided into three. 

The chorus, elders of Argos, devote 
the first part of the anapaests (40-71) to 
an account of the departure of the sons 
of Atreus against Troy ten years before 
the dramatic date of the play. The lat- 
ter are depicted, by means of an elabo- 
rate simile of vultures, as the righteous 
avengers sent to punish Paris. It is in- 
teresting to observe that the simile 
bears the main burden of imparting in- 
formation. We learn from these lines 
that it is right that Paris be punished, 
for he has offended Zeus Xenios; that 
Zeus clearly wills the war against 
Troy; that the Atridae are the chosen 
agents of Zeus’ will; and, finally, that 
the war will bring great sufferings to 
both Trojans and Greeks. There is, 
however, not the slightest indication, in 
my opinion, that the chorus disapprove 
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of the war or that Aeschylus condemns 
it or intends us to do so. 

In the second section of the anapaests 
(72-82), the chorus explain that they 
have remained at home because they 
are too old and weak for war, and in 
the third (83-103), they address certain 
questions to Clytemnestra. With line 104 
and the commencement of the song 
they are back in spirit at Aulis, where 
they will remain for the rest of the 
parodos. 

The lyric part of the parodos falls into 
three main sections. The first of these, 
comprising the portent of the eagles 
and the hare and Calchas’ interpreta- 
tion of it, consists of a single lyric unit, 
triadic in form, with strophe, anti- 
strophe and epode, in meters predom- 
inantly dactylic and further bound to- 
gether by the refrain ailinon ailinon 
eipé, to d’ eu nikato*. We have here 
one pregnant scene of a long action iso- 
lated and presented in vivid detail, in 
such a way as to convey an impression 
of the entire history as well. The lan- 
guage abounds in images, and one fig- 
ure, that of the eagles and the hare, 
merges almost imperceptibly into a 
metaphor and becomes a symbol which 
overmasters the whole triad and 
through which the poet conveys most 
of his thought. 

In the strophe (104-21), the chorus, 
after announcing that they are inspired 
to speak of the omen which attended 
the Atridae as they were preparing to 
set forth, an announcement which by 
its solemn form gives earnest both of 
the truth and of the importance of what 
follows, describe the portent: two ea- 
gles, one black, the other white-tailed, 
appearing plain to all on the right hand, 
are devouring a hare and her unborn 
young. The seer will shortly expound 
the significance of this; for the present 
we may properly ask who has sent it. 
Although Zeus is nowhere in this pas- 
sage named, we already know that he 
has assigned the Atridae to punish 
Paris; further, he is in the habit of 
sending eagles, universally recognized 
as his proper bird, as omens; and fi- 
nally, they are called, below in the anti- 
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strophe (135), ptanoisin kusi patros, the 
winged dogs of her (Artemis’) father. 
It seems therefore beyond doubt that 
Zeus has sent the present spectacle. 

In the antistrophe (122-39), Calchas, 
recognizing the eagles as the sons of 
Atreus, interprets the portent: first, the 
expedition will in time take and sack 
Troy (126-30); this is the basic and most 
manifest meaning, favorable for the 
outcome of the war and re-emphasizing 
Zeus’ intent that Agamemnon take 
Troy. In the second place the seer adds 
a warning of immediate danger: some 
jealousy from the gods may curb the 
army before it reaches Troy, for Arte- 
mis is angry with the eagles who are 
sacrificing the hare and her brood. 

In the epode (140-59), Calchas further 
discusses the unfavorable aspect of the 
portent. We now learn that the threat 
of the omen is at once more immediate 
and more remote than the favor por- 
tended, at once narrower and wider in 
its view. It is more immediate because 
the delay is going to occur at once, be- 
fore the investment of Troy, and nar- 
rower because the’ pain and loss will 
strike a single family rather than whole 
nations. It is more remote in that the 
wrath in the house of Agamemnon will 
work its havoc after the return from 
Troy and wider in scope because it 
looks not toward a single event, but to- 
ward a series of disasters. The epode 
provides us with certain fairly precise 
information of importance: Artemis, 
the angered deity, is about to send ad- 
verse winds which will detain the army 
in port. She will do this because she is 
eager for another sacrifice (in recom- 
pense for that of the hare’s brood). This 
other sacrifice is lawless and none may 
eat of it. It is to be an ingrown (or im- 
planted — sumphuton) artificer of quar- 
rels, fearing no man; for there will 
abide a fearful resurgent treacherous 
manager in the house, unforgetting, 
child-avenging wrath. 

What are we to learn from this 
epode? First, of course, the inedible 
sacrifice is clearly Iphigenia. Next we 
must note that this is all in the form of 
a conditional prophecy. Agamemnon 
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has not yet made his decision to kill his 
child; indeed, he has not yet learned 
that it is to be asked of him, for the 
winds have not yet struck. But Calchas, 
anticipating the delay and the demand, 
and assuming a decision which will in 
fact ultimately be made, here clearly 
tells us what the effect of the sacrifice 
will be. It constitutes a preview of al- 
most the whole trilogy and places be- 
fore us in advance some of the consid- 
erations which will confront the king 
when he comes to his hour of choosing. 
Finally, are we to understand that law- 
less (anomon) means impious, unholy, 
wicked? I think that we must answer 
this in the affirmative. But does not a 
moral implication imply a moral 
agent? Indubitably. And if a thing done 
be impious, is not the doer also im- 
pious? It would seem so, but we must 
guard against a speciously verbal ar- 
gument and refrain from pre-judging 
the case before we have seen the choice 
being made. We may certainly say, 
however, that, whatever our conclu- 
sions about Agamemnon’s moral guilt 
may prove to be, he will not avoid the 
consequences of the act: we are here 
unequivocally informed that, guilty or 
not, he will pay the penalty. 

The second main division of the lyric 
section is the hymn to Zeus, consisting 
of two pairs of strophe and antistrophe, 
the second and third of the parodos 
(160-91). These two systems are bound 
together by a strong metrical similar- 
ity, being both trochaic with a large 
number of lecythia. Compared with 
what has preceded and with what will 
follow, the language here is simple; it 
is direct and nearly free of metaphor. 

The first strophe (strophe 2) is the 
opening of the hymn, the invocation; 
the second (antistrophe 2) contains 
the myth, a characteristic element of 
hymns; and the third (strophe 3) pre- 
sents the doctrine. The fourth (anti- 
strophe 3) is not really a part of the 
hymn, for it is a narrative transition to 
the next part; but it is united to the 
hymn by metrical form and proximity, 
and its position in the context of the 
hymn is important for explaining the 


connection of Zeus with the following 
events. 

What is the function of the hymn 
here? It serves to break the lyric ac- 
tion into two parts, separating the fig- 
ure of the eagles and the hare from 
the human events which ensue. By 
changing the focus of our attention from 
the visual figure and the world of men 
to the divine, to the greatest of the 
gods, Zeus, it embraces him in the ac- 
tion and emphasizes his importance. It 
hints at the role of Zeus as a causal 
agent in the surrounding events, a hint 
which is reinforced in the transitional 
stanza at the end (antistrophe 3). 
Again, the hymn serves as a vehicle to 
present the doctrine that men learn by 
suffering, that moderation (so-phro- 
nein) comes against the will, and that 
the favor of the gods is violent (strophe 
3). Presumably, this body of doctrine is 
important and pertinent to the action of 
the play or trilogy. Certainly there is 
about to be much suffering and perhaps 
someone may learn something. Equally 
certainly, almost everyone in the ac- 
tion, so far as he has his way or will, 
studiously avoids moderation. And that 
the favor of the gods is violent or for- 
cible is illustrated at least in the cases 
of Cassandra and Orestes, perhaps also 
of Agamemnon and Electra. 

What do Aeschylus and the chorus 
mean by pathei mathos? Denniston and 
Page, in their discussion of this point 
(p. 85), are probably right that all the 
chorus mean is a proverbial experientia 
docet. But may we not seek the mean- 
ing on two levels? The one is the lit- 
eral and historical and most immedi- 
ately contextual, and on this level I 
take it the chorus do simply wish’ to 
say experientia docet. But what of the 
higher level? May not the poet have 
another, a remoter meaning? Does not 
indeed suffering ennoble, bringing un- 
derstanding and wisdom of a higher 
order to the sufferer? This harmonizes 
with the other two points of the doc- 
trine; and perhaps we should look for 
illustration not to Agamemnon or Cly- 
temnestra, but further, to Cassandra, 
to Electra and to Orestes; possibly 
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also to the choruses of the first two 
plays. We must look to the unfolding 
of the trilogy to confirm us in this 
opinion. 

The fourth stanza (antistrophe 3) is 
the transition. It clarifies the relation 
of Zeus to the action by introducing 
the sacrifice of Iphigenia, with all the 
chain of disasters which will ensue, as 
an example of the doctrines which 
have just been stated. From the fact 
that Artemis is not mentioned until al- 
most the end of the next strophe and 
from the fact that the resumption of 
the narrative stands in striking juxta- 
position with the hymn to Zeus, we 
may infer that the whole action moves 
in accordance with his will. 

The final section of the parodos, the 
sacrifice of Iphigenia (192-257), consist- 
ing of six stanzas, three pairs of 
strophe and antistrophe, forms a unit, 
all three systems being predominantly 
iambic and choriambic in movement 
and very similar to one another. 

The first strophe of this part con- 
tinues the narrative from the last anti- 
strophe of the hymn. In that stanza 
the king has already been shown (184- 
87) not blaming the seer, presumably 
at the latter’s announcement that Ar- 
temis demands the death of Iphigenia, 
although this has not yet been explicitly 
set forth; he is said to be ‘‘letting his 
spirit go with the bursting blasts of 
fortune.’’ There then begins (188) a ret- 
rogression in time, explaining the 
cause of the seer’s utterance, the ad- 
verse winds from Strymon and the 
detention of the fleet in Aulis. This des- 
cription continues into the _ present 
strophe (the first of the last section), 
and is followed in 198 with Calchas’ ex- 
planation of the remedy for this disas- 
trous condition. Once again, it is to be 
noted that the poet avoids specific men- 
tion of Iphigenia, simply hinting at it 
by speaking of a remedy more grievous 
than the storm and telling us that the 
sons of Atreus could not restrain their 
tears. It is only at the beginning of the 
antistrophe (205) that we return to the 
same point in time and the narrative 
at which we had been in lines 184-87, 
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at the opening of the last antistrophe 
of the hymn. 

We come now to the two stanzas of 
the decision. The first, antistrophe 4, 
is intellectual in tone. It consists of a 
speech (206-17) by Agamemnon, in 
which he weighs the problem. In this 
speech, as we shall presently see, he 
actually reaches his decision, although, 
again for reasons which will be dis- 
covered shortly, he does not announce 
it. In fact, his announcement never is 
portrayed. Lines 206-13 contain the de- 
liberation: the king at the outset pro- 
poses the alternatives and _ indicates 
that neither is free of evil, recognizing 
and formulating his tragic dilemma in 
the words ti tond’ aneu kakon (211). 
Then, considering one of the alterna- 
tives, he presents it in such a form that 
he is at once struck by the impossibil- 
ity of adopting it. ‘‘How am I to betray 
my alliance and become a deserter of 
my fleet?’’ (212-13) The brevity of this 
delineation of the consequences of de- 
fying Artemis and preserving Iphigenia 
must not be permitted to obscure its 
importance. Many commentators, how- 
ever, seem to have overlooked it in 
condemning Agamemnon as a base sin- 
ner and ugly criminal, although Eduard 
Fraenkel has rightly evaluated it in a 
brief note in his commentary (vol. 2, 
pp. 122-23) and Denniston and Page 
have perhaps overestimated it. The 
fact that Aeschylus devotes so little 
space to this side of the question does 
not signify that he would have ap- 
proved the opposite course. But by des- 
cribing the act so baldly, by selecting 
what Fraenkel rightly denominates an 
‘‘ugly word,”’ he has at once and very 
forcibly made it clear to the audience 
and to us, as well as to the king, that 
the act is indeed impossible. We must 
neither forget that Agamemnon is a 
king as well as a father, nor suffer 
modern misgivings of the patriotic mo- 
tive to vitiate our judgment. It is suf- 
ficient to reflect that for Agamemnon 
to defy Artemis would also be to sin 
against Zeus, for to abandon. the ex- 
pedition against Troy would be to act 
directly counter to his manifest pur- 
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pose. There can be no doubt that had 
Agamemnon withdrawn from his mis- 
sion of vengeance against Paris he 
would have sinned even more gravely 
than he did in cutting the throat of 
his daughter. 

The king next asserts that it is right 
passionately to crave the wind-stopping 
sacrifice, the virgin’s blood. The key 
Greek words here are_ epithumein 
théemis. To understand these aright, two 
questions must be answered. First, 
what is the subject of epithumein, the 
allies or Agamemnon? If the allies, the 
word xummachias (213) just above will 
provide the clue. Nothing specifically 
indicates Agamemnon except the fact 
that he is speaking. The majority of 
commentators, including Denniston and 
Page, have supported the former inter- 
pretation, Wilamowitz the latter. A few, 
Mazon and Fraenkel especially, regard 
the ambiguity as intentional. Second, 
how are we to interpret epithumein 
thémis? Is Agamemnon sincere in be- 
lieving that it is thémis, right and 


lawful, to desire this sacrifice? And if 


he is sincere, are we to understand 
that the chorus agree? Although there 
is no immediate token of disagreement 
in these lines, much of what follows in 
the next strophe may be taken to sug- 
gest it. But agreement or disagree- 
ment with what? That it is right 
for Agamemnon to desire the sacrifice 
or for the allies to desire it? Or both? 
Or on the other hand, if we are to sup- 
pose that Agamemnon is not really con- 
vinced of the righteousness of the de- 
sire, we must assume that the chorus 
and the poet certainly regard it as 
wrong. But again, right or wrong for 
whom? 

These two questions theh, of the sub- 
ject and of the sincerity of assertion, 
are so inextricably intertwined, that 
they cannot be answered separately. I 
submit that we must solve the first 
problem with Mazon and Fraenkel, by 
holding that there is a real and in- 
tended ambiguity as to the subject of 
epithumein. Nor do I believe that in 
so doing we are evading the issue. For 
in saying that the ambiguity is intend- 


ed, I mean not only that Aeschylus was 
conscious of it but that he meant us to 
understand that the king was himself 
purposely ambiguous. Such an _ inter- 
pretation will shed some light on the 
monarch’s state of mind as well as on 
the nature of the moral issue here be- 
fore us. Agamemnon understands the 
gravity of the decision he must make. 
In his own mind, at least, he has, I 
think, already made his decision. This 
came with the immediately preceding 
question, which was no sooner clearly 
phrased than the answer became inevit- 
able. pos liponaus géno-mai xum- 
machias hamarto-n? (212-13) At this 
point the king commits himself to his 
decision. But he does not announce it, 
precisely because it is so dreadful that 
he cannot bring himself to express it 
openly and unequivocally; for he is not 
blind to the moral consequences. Re- 
fraining, then, from announcing the de- 
cision, he goes on immediately to ad- 
vance an argument to support it. If he 
can establish that it is thémis, right 
and lawful, in accord with divine and 
natural law, to demand the sacrifice, 
his position will be unassailable. But 
this is just what he cannot prove, at 
least not absolutely, for it comprises 
too much. Why does he not, then, 
choose a more restricted term, such 
as expedience, legality, or public order? 
Because, I. think, these would not af- 
ford him the moral support which he 
desperately wants. But, although he 
chooses to base his argument on themis, 
he cannot bring himself to state out- 
right that it is themis for him to de- 
mand the sacrifice, for that neither 
Agamemnon nor the chorus nor the poet 
believes for a moment. But if, on the 
other hand, Agamemnon merely states 
that it is thémis for the allies to de- 
mand the sacrifice, by implication he 
admits that for him it is not and thus 
weakens his case. He therefore pur- 
posely leaves the matter ambiguous. 
We are now in a position to answer 
our second question about the sincer- 
ity of Agamemnon. The very fact of 
his hesitating to state something which 
he does not believe suggests that what 
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he does express he is serious about. 
We may understand from the king’s 
words that the allies are in fact mak- 
ing the demand, and I believe that we 
may further safely say that Agamem- 
non honestly believes that it is right 
for them to do so. The question in what 
sense it is right, whether to the full 
degree inplied by the word thémis or 
in a lesser measure, is practically ex- 
cluded from consideration by the inten- 
tional ambiguity in which the king veils 
his argument and by its elliptical state- 
ment. For even were it true that themis 
would allow the allies to demand 
Iphigenia’s death, the middle step in 
the reasoning has been suppressed: 
Agamemnon nowhere states that what 
it is right for his allies to ask is there- 
fore right for him to give. Indeed, the 
fact of the ambiguity inevitably implies 
that this is a premise which he does 
not accept. 

The next stanza, the second dealing 
with the decision, the central and cul- 
minating passage of the treatment of 
the sacrifice, is psychological and ethi- 
cal in tone, in contrast with the intel- 
lectual tenor of the preceding. While 
the king, on the _ intellectual plane, 
made his decision in the former, in 
this strophe we perceive the moral 
meaning of the decision and the state 
of his soul as he brings himself to put 
it into effect. étla d’ on genésthai thu- 
gatros, gunaikopoino’n polémorn aro*gan 
kai protéleia naon (224-27). ‘‘He dared, 
then, to become the sacrificer of his 
daughter, as an aid for a woman-aveng- 
ing war and a first sacrifice for the 
fleet.’’ 

The strophe opens with the statement 
that Agamemnon put on the yoke-strap 
of necessity, anagkas édu lépadnon 
(218). Now this is a most important 
assertion, for on it hinges the moral 
character of Agamemnon’s decision. If 
the necessity is absolute and unquali- 
fied, does not this absolve him of all 
moral responsibility for the death of 
his daughter? In this case the punish- 
ment which will ultimately be visited 
on him will seem to be undeserved and 
unjust, with the result that Zeus may 
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perhaps be worshipped as powerful, but 
his justice must certainly remain be- 
yond human understanding. This view 
of Aeschylean theology most recent 
scholars have refused to brook. But it 
appears to be the position of Denniston 
and Page, for in their note on this line 
they write (p. 88): “‘anagke- here must 
mean what it says: it is absolutely in- 
consistent with the idea that Agamem- 
non had any freedom of choice; what 
he put on was the harness of necessity, 
compulsion. Aeschylus does not say, 
what some of the modern critics say, 
that the necessity was ‘self-imposed,’ 
‘developed only as a result of his de- 
cision to kill his daughter’ — anagke: 
is the last word a Greek would have 
chosen to describe or refer to a volun- 
tary decision.”’ 

What does, in fact, Aeschylus mean 
by andagke-? The predominant notion is 
constraint or compulsion, the force 
which drives a man to do a thing, how- 
ever unpleasant or objectionable, in 
order to avoid the still worse conse- 
quences of not doing it or of doing 
something else. It is anagke-, for in- 
stance, which constrains Hephaestus in 
the Prometheus Bound (16), however 
reluctant, to bind Prometheus. His act 
may be said to be not voluntary, but 
there would seem to be at least an 
element of choice, since, had he wished, 
he could, like Prometheus, have defied 
Zeus. This general usage of Aeschylus 
suggests that in this passage of the 
Agamemnon, too, andgke: is the same, 
that there is, in other words, an exer- 
cise of judgment. Denniston and Page, 
to be sure, maintain (pp. xxiil-xxvii) 
that there was no possibility of saving 
Iphigenia, that if her father had re- 
fused to sacrifice her his allies would 
have seized and slain her. To this, how- 
ever, I cannot agree, for I can find not 
the slightest hint in the Greek of 
Aeschylus that they would have done 
anything of the sort. The alternative to 
his sacrificing her was not having 
someone else sacrifice her but abandon- 
ing the war and leaving Paris unpun- 
ished, as Aeschylus has made crystal 
clear in the king’s speech. Denniston 
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and Page urge us to take the text ser- 
iously as meaning what it says. If we 
do this we must dismiss all question 
of the allies seizing the king’s daughter, 
for Aeschylus says nothing of it. Indeed 
Greek tradition suggests that it was 
the Atridae who chiefly pressed for the 
war, with the allies somewhat reluc- 
tantly acquiescent. 

We need not, on the other hand, 
grant that Agamemnon made a free 
choice and acted voluntarily. He did 
in truth exercise his judgment. He 
chose an evil, but one which he thought 
less than another evil which he might 
have chosen. He did not freely elect to 
slay his daughter; on the contrary, he 
acted against his will, because his judg- 
ment was made under constraint. I 
mean by this not that he was compelled 
absolutely to make the choice he made, 
but that he was compelled to choose 
either it or something else even worse; 
so that his reason chose the lesser evil. 
We may thus observe anagke: function- 
ing in two stages: in the first he is 


compelled to choose and in the second 
to choose as he does. 

Once we have clarified the signifi- 
cance of anagke:, the interpretation of 
the rest of the strophe is facilitated. 
The intellect chose earlier, as we have 


seen; whereupon Agamemnon put on 
the yoke-strap of necessity. In short, 
he has yet to subdue his feelings and 
bring his will into accord with the dic- 
tates of intellect. As he faces the ter- 
rible act its full horror dawns upon him. 
The deed is unholy and evil; Aeschylus 
intends us to recognize it as such and 
indicates that the king understands this 
also. A struggle takes place, for his 
soul must come to reflect the evil to 
which he is committed. He now sees 
that, no matter what the compulsion 
under which he may have chosen, the 
evil to which he is about to set his 
hand has a real and objective existence 
of its own, which must react upon ‘his 
own soul, in a measure corrupting it, 
so that he cannot escape the moral 
consequences of the deed. And so, in 
the end, he acts in a frenzy, even a 
delirium, which alone can sustain him 


and harden him to carry through the 
enterprise to its execution. 

The next two stanzas, which describe 
the actual sacrifice, are moving be- 
yond words. Manifestly designed to 
arouse our intense pity, they are mag- 
nificently effective in accomplishing 
their purpose. 

We come at last to the final stanza 
of the sacrifice and of the parodos. The 
terrible aposiopesis of its opening lines 
at once completes the gruesome sacri- 
fice and sweeps on to embrace in its 
irony the events of the following years. 
The chorus ostensibly both suggest 
Iphigenia’s death and hint that Troy has 
fallen; but we cannot fail to think of 
the further consequences, to Agamem- 
non first and later to others in his house, 
as the unforgetting wrath which 
Calchas had prophesied moves relent- 
lessly onward. This is followed by a 
reassertion of the doctrine from the 
hymn to Zeus that men learn by suffer- 
ing, here presented as a function of 
Justice. This is the prospectus, the pro- 
gram of the play and of the whole tril- 
ogy. The theme is the power and the 
justice of Zeus, which imposes upon 
mankind the grim necessity of suffer- 
ing in order to learn wisdom. We have 
already within our view the point of 
departure and the initial condition. Not 
Agamemnon alone but all men are sub- 
ject to the will of Zeus; they are free, 
indeed, to the extent of bearing the 
moral responsibility for their actions, 
but free, owing to the conditions of their 
existence and the nature of the uni- 
verse, only to choose evil, evil which 
in turn must corrupt them. Zeus is truly 
a grim god and the state of humanity, 
indeed wretched, helpless as men are 
to lift themselves above the embrace 
of their tragic dilemma. But what we 
cannot yet perceive, although it will 
fashion the end of the trilogy, is the 
vision of Aeschylus that by the will of 
Zeus, and the freely given help of the 
gods, men can transcend their lot and 
emerge above the unhappy nexus of 
crime and bloodshed. 
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GREEK SCIENTISTS: GOOD AND BAD 


A new work by Arthur Koestler was fea- 
tured in the book review section of the Sep- 
tember 19th New Yorker. Naomi Bliven had 
this to say about the first section of the 
book: 


... FOR THE MOMENT, in ‘‘The Sleepwalkers: 
A History of Man’s Changing Vision of the 
Universe” (Macmillan), Koestler has lost 
patience with the philosophy of science. It 
hasn't come up to his expectations because 
it has not provided him with an acceptable 
picture of the universe. 

Koestler begins his indictment with a 
brisk review of cosmological ideas from 
ancient times to the Renaissance; his pur- 
pose is to demonstrate that whenever sci- 
ence took several giant steps forward, it 
immediately took quite as many backward. 
“The Sleepwalkers” gets down to business 
as soberly as a textbook just where text- 
books all do—with the Greeks. It differs 
from textbooks in its proliferation of heroes 
and villains; myriads of good and bad 
Greeks trot through these pages, beginning 
with Thales of Miletus (an archaic hero), 
who is generally credited with asking the 
first cosmological question: What is_ the 
basic stuff the world is made of? The Pytha- 
goreans (unqualified heroes) presently re- 
plied that the world is made of’ numbers, 
and that everything in it ultimately harmo- 
nizes. They instituted dietary laws and a 
hierarchy of initiates, and Koestler admires 
them because they thought science and 
religion ought to be— and were—one. Aris- 
totle and Plato (villains) are dealt with 
in a chapter entitled “The Failure of 
Nerve.”” In Mr. Koestler’s view, they 
cringed at the instability of human affairs, 
and insisted, for their own peace of mind, 
that the earth stood still. And they, un- 
fortunately, were more influential than 
Aristarchus of Samos (a Pythagorean, an 
astronomer, and a hero), who thought that 
the earth revolved around the sun. Astron- 
omy obeyed the philosophers, and main- 
tained not only that the earth was parked 
at the center of the universe but that the 
heavenly bodies moved in perfect circles 
around the earth. To account for the fact 
that the planets certainly did not appear 
to do any such thing, Ptolemy of Alexandria 


(not quite a villain but something of a bore) 
completed a system that added little circu- 
lar orbits—epicycles—to the planets’ large, 
round supposititious routes around the 
earth. He flourished, in the scholars’ phrase, 
around 150 a.p., and when he finished in- 
scribing curlicues on the heavens, he had 
fixed them up for the duration of the Dark 


Plato fared better at the hands of sci- 
entist Werner Heisenberg, described by 
Newsweek (August 24, 1959) as “a genial 
genius’? whose thoughts ‘‘are aimed at noth- 
ing less than The Unified Field Theory 
—the goal that eluded Einstein.’’ The mag- 
azine quoted Heisenberg as saying: 


You know the old saying, ‘Let's 
sleep on it.” How right it is. Those old 
Sayings are the concentrated experience of 
thousands of years.” 

And here Werner Heisenberg touches on 
one of the most paradoxical aspects of mod- 
ern science. As order emerges from chaos 
and unity from diversity, physicists more 
and more sound like Plato, who sought the 
essential reality and symmetry behind mere 
appearance. 

“The future theory of matter,’ Heisen- 
berg once wrote, “will probably contain, 
as conceived in Plato’s philosophy, only 
assumptions of symmetry.”’ 


Highly pertinent to any discussion of an- 
cient science is the late George Sarton’s 
History of Science (Harvard University 
Press). The Saturday Review, quoting Sar- 
ton’s conviction that “Euclid, Herophilus, 
and Archimedes were as heroic and nec- 
essary to our happiness as Theocritus and 
Virgil,’ devoted six pages (March 7, 1959) 
to excerpts from this great work. The ‘‘for- 
gotten men of science” chosen by the SR 
editor were Caesar, Cato, Cicero, Lucretius, 
Varro and Virgil, illustrating “the popu- 
larly unrecognized but inevitable involve- 
ment of men of letters with the scientific 
influence of their times, whether modern 
or remote.’’ (Our thanks to Professor E. 
Adelaide Hahn of Hunter College for for- 
warding these six pages.) 
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IN HANNIBAL’S 
ELEPHANTS’ FOOTSTEPS 


Here is the anticlimactic story of how a 
twentieth-century Jumbo set out to prove 
which way Hannibal crossed the Alps. Had 
Hannibal succumbed to the same frustra- 
tion, history might have taken a quite 
different turn, perhaps for the better. Cer- 
tainly, the number of lives saved would 
have been legion. 

The excerpts are from Newsweek and a 
succession of Associated Press stories which 
appeared last July. 


ExactLty 2,177 years ago, a young (29) 
Carthaginian general named Hannibal 
crossed the Alps with 30,000 men, 5,000 
horses, and 37 elephants. On Monday of this 
week, at 10 a.m. sharp, a young (26) Cam- 
bridge University engineer named John 
Hoyte, nine other Britons, and an elephant 
named Jumbo were to set out from the 
French Alpine village of Montmélian to re- 
trace Hannibal’s route. 

Hannibal made it to Italy in twelve days; 
Hoyte hopes to equal that. But historians 
have long argued over which pass Hannibal 
used—Coche, Mont Genévre, or Traver- 
sette (Petit St. Bernard). 

Hoyte’s theory is that it wasn’t any of 
these but another pass, called Clapier (at 
8,173 feet, the highest of them). And to 
prove it can be done, he persuaded Turin’s 
zoo to lend him Jumbo, a placid, eleven- 
year-old female elephant. 

“The detective story won't be over until 
an archeological sounding has been made,” 
said Hoyte. He hoped to find relics of the 
Carthaginians... . 


Halfway up the climb, which British Pro- 
fessor John Hoyte hopes was the path of 
Hannibal, Jumbo was slogging along like 
a trooper. Her special leather boots were 
holding up well, as mountain roads nar- 
rowed to near mule-tracks. .. . 

At noon Saturday, Jumbo was 4,152 feet 
up. She had covered about five miles from 
her starting point at La Praz Saturday 
morning. The winding road goes up and 
down along this stretch. The really steep 
final ascent won't start for perhaps two 
more days. 

Since starting last Monday from Mont- 
mélian Jumbo has covered about 60 miles. 
She still has about 80 miles to go. 

The villagers of La Praz, all except one 
big kidder, gave Jumbo a Jumbo-sized wel- 
come when the two-ton pachyderm reached 
there Friday night. Jumbo majestically ig- 
nored the kidder, holding up a sign which 


read—in loose translation —‘‘Hannibal went 
thataway.”’... 


Jumbo, the traveling elephant, headed 
slowly back home today [Tuesday], her 
handlers’ attempt to reénact Hannibal's 
historic crossing of the Alps foiled by a 
landslide everybody overlooked... . 

After covering 72 miles and climbing from 
726 feet to 7,150, Hoyte discovered on ar- 
rival yesterday that the pass had been 
blocked for some time by a slide. 

“We thought of just about everything, 
even a coat for Jumbo to ward off the 
mountain chill,’ said Hoyte, ‘“‘but we just 
didn’t think of that.”’... 


OYSTERS AND TOOTHPASTE 


The alarming deterioration in the oyster- 
bed situation prompted a story in the June 
20th New Yorker which included a brief 
history of this marine bivalve mollusk. The 
Greeks and Romans apparently did not 
regard the creature in the same light, to 
judge from this excerpt: 


THe GREEKS, so clever about most 
took a tiresome view of oysters, 


things, 
ignoring their culinary and medicinal prop- 
erties, and citing them as the quintessence 


of unthinkingness. (Our word ‘‘oyster’’ 
comes from the Greek for ‘‘hard-shelled.’’) 
Since an oyster has gills, a heart, a mouth, 
a liver, and a stomach but no head and 
no brains, what did the Greeks expect? 
The Romans were much more reasonable; 
they adored oysters. Vitellius, a notoriously 
gluttonous emperor, is credited with having 
consumed more oysters at a single sitting 
than any other man— well over a thousand. 
The delicious oysters to be found in Britain 
caused the Romans to forgive that province 
its climate and manners. ‘“‘The poor 
Britons!"" Sallust wrote. “There is some 
good in them, after all. They produce an 
oyster.” Oysters are among the few foods 
that are more digestible raw than cooked, 
and that’s how the Romans ate them. Like 
practically everyone else, the Romans be- 
lieved oysters to be a first-rate aphrodisiac. 
They also believed that powdered oyster 
shells made an excellent toothpaste... . 


This last sentence leads nicely into our 
next little item, drawn from a column by 
Charles McDowell appearing in the Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch (September 2): 


A tooth paste manufacturer recently dis- 
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tributed to the newspapers an intriguing 
article on the history of ‘‘dental health.’’ It 
contained, among other things, the following 
prescription given to people with tooth de- 
cay in Rome 2,000 years ago: 

“The sufferer must go out to the open 
country and catch a frog. He must hold it 
by the head, open its mouth, and _ spurt 
water into it. Then having begged the frog 
to take the toothache with it, he must re- 
place it on the ground and let it go free.’’ 

That is only one example of how ridicu- 
lous things were before the development 
of tooth paste, additives to tooth paste, 
gum massage, super-scientific tooth brush- 
es, fluorides, and the six-month wait for a 
dental appointment. 


THE CLASSICS AND THE WILD WEST 


A name familiar to classicists provided a 
lively story for the August 24th Newsweek: 


‘Banc! Banc! Alter duas glandes emisit tum 
cecidit.” 

In fluent Latin, peppery, 73-year-old Dr. 
Goodwin Beach was reciting the tale of 
“Pistol Pete." Why in Latin? Because Beach 
believes that the life of a gun slinger makes 
a more intriguing classroom exercise than 
Cicero's orations. So, to breathe life into 
a “dead’’ language and to stimulate his 
students at Trinity College in Hartford, 
Conn., he has written ‘Petrus Sclopetarius,” 
a seven-page account of the life of Frank 
(Pistol Pete) Eaton, an Oklahoma gunman 
and U.S. marshal who died last year 
at 97 

A gunman’s life might seem to be un- 
common fodder for Latin students, but Beach 
is an uncommon Latinist. An avid classical 
scholar all his life, he made a career as an 
investment broker—then retired, in 1951, 
to start a new career at Trinity. “The pay,” 
he observed, “is laughable compared to what 
I made as a broker — but I’m having more 
fun than I ever had in my life.” 

To Beach the fun in Latin is to make it 
fun, to make it live for students as it lives 
for members of the Societates Latinae, 
which he organized in 1931 among Hartford 
business and professional men. The mem- 
bers of the society revere him as the man 


we see by the papers 


who came up with the Latin for ‘‘cocktail’’ 
(galli cauda, ‘‘the tail of a rooster’’). The 
word for “‘pistol,’’ sclopetum, Beach coined 
from the Latin verb meaning to make a 
clapping sound. 

In his classes, Beach not only demands 
that Latin be spoken, but encourages his 
students to use it in their outside conversa- 
tion, even to write Latin letters to their 
girl friends (a caper he himself resorted to 
in courting his wife). ‘‘He’s like a Pied 
Piper,’’ says one student, ‘‘seducing people 
into Latin."’ 

Eventually Beach would like to seduce 
the whole world into using Latin as an 
international language of science, diploma- 
cy, and the arts, as it was until about 1800. 
Latin, to him, is not a dead language 
—‘‘ancient perhaps, but not dead, and it 
has the advantage of not suffering from 
national jealousies.’’ But it won't become 
popular, he admits, until it is made more 
palatable, especially to high-school students. 

“High-school Latin today,’’ he said, ‘‘is 
unnecessarily boring. The textbooks are al- 
most insulting to a ninth-grader— ‘Virginia 
habet duas columbas’ (Virginia has two 
doves) and stuff like that. No wonder we 
can’t get them interested.” 


Well, how would Pistol Pete stack up 
alongside Odysseus? Not so badly, accord- 
ing to a little item clipped from the August 
9th Charlotte Observer by Rhodes Scholar 
John L. Brinkley. The account originated 
in Hollywood, naturally. 


Novelist-producer Frank Gruber raps the 
sophisticates and pseudo-sophisticates who 
depreciate westerns as entertainment. 

“The classic ‘Odyssey’ of Homer em- 
bodies the same basic elements that go into 
the drama of the Old West—love and hate, 
deception and intrigue, man pitting his 
skills and resources against nature and his 
enemies—all elements of high adventure.”’ 

Gruber adds the only essential difference 
between the modern western story and older 
pre-western adventure yarns is the setting. 

“It makes little difference whether it’s 
Gary Cooper walking down the western 
street with his hand over his holster or a 
medieval knight charging on his stallion 
with mace in hand. The same elements 
are there.”’ 
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THE THESEUS THEME: SOME RECENT VERSIONS 


KEVIN HERBERT 


N THE YEARS since the war, the story 

of Theseus and his adventures has 
been the subject of a number of rein- 
terpretations written in the light of 
modern psychology, anthropology and 
archeology. It occurred to me after 
reading W. B. Stanford’s superb book 
on the character of Ulysses in European 
literature! that a similar study of the 
Theseus theme might well begin with 
an examination of some of these re- 
cent versions of it, and so to that end 
this paper will consider an historical 
novel, a tragedy, a long lyric poem and 
a semi-autobiographical novella.? Es- 
pecial attention will be given to the 
last of these, André Gide’s Thésée, 
for this work in my opinion is one of 
the most subtle and polished treatments 
of a classical myth written in this cen- 
tury, truly a masterpiece of its kind.* 

The historical novel, The King Must 
Die (New York, 1958), is Mary Re- 
nault’s second such book about ancient 
Greece,+ and is a full-length version 
of the saga of Theseus. The under- 
sized and oversexed hero finds his chief 
adventures after leaving his native 
Troezen, at Eleusis and Knossos. At 
Eleusis on his way to Athens he wres- 
tles and kills Kerkyon, here not one of 
the brigands of the tradition but the 
annual lover of the queen-goddess who 


presides over the local mysteries. By 
virtue of his victory Theseus is installed 
as the newest acolyte in this uncertain 
line, but he soon breaks the matri- 
archal pattern to become de facto ruler 
before setting out to claim his 
patrimony in Athens. In the next im- 
portant episode, at Knossos, the author 
has made a number of realistic revi- 
sions in the myth: Theseus and his band 
of young men and women are forced 
to be recruits for the spectacle of bull 
dancing, a dangerous art that requires 
the combined skills of the matador and 
the ballet dancer; their brutish patron 
is Asterion, the Minotaur or crown 
prince and the illegitimate son of an 
Assyrian bull dancer and the queen, 
whom the aged and ailing Minos had 
acknowledged as his own to prevent 
scandal; the princess Ariadne, who 
hates her half-brother, ts the goddess 
incarnate of the local religion; and the 
Labyrinth is the complex of courts, 
halls, tunnels and storage rooms within 
the palace. The climax of events at 
Knossos comes when a devastating 
earthquake enables the Athenians to 
escape the island, but not before The- 
seus kills the Minotaur, who had seized 
power in the resulting confusion, and 
rescues Ariadne, who has become his 
mistress. At Naxos, however, her bar- 
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baric action at a Dionysian festival 
so horrifies and repulses him that he 
sadly decides to leave her on the island 
among her own kind when he sails the 
next day for Athens. 

In a sense it is easy to understand 
how this book remained on the best- 
seller lists through much of 1958, for 
it very neatly combines those essen- 
tials of popular historical fiction: sex, 
adventure and a romantic setting. The- 
seus admirably fits the general require- 
ments, for he is conceived of as a man 
small in stature but quick in his re- 
flexes who, believing invincibly in his 
own destiny, compensates for his lack 
of height by physical and sexual ag- 
gressiveness. Furthermore, in the ma- 
jor episode the cruel Minotaur makes a 
dangerous opponent, the lovely Ariadne 
a desirable companion and the mysteri- 
ous Labyrinth a suitable background 
for the action. Yet much of this action, 
as might be guessed, is either contrived 
or melodramatic, and all the characters 
throughout the story remain two-di- 


mensional and never quite come alive. 
The style of the book also fails, for, in 
seeking to surround the story with the 
splendor of an epic past and the hero 
with an aura of secret wisdom, it suc- 
ceeds only in being trite and wearying. 


The significance of this book rests, 
therefore, not in its quality as historical 
fiction, but in the fact that it is to my 
knowledge the first novel-length treat- 
ment of the Theseus theme written in 
the realistic manner with regard to 
the various episodes, and especially the 
major one, of the hero’s career. 

Nikos Kazantzakis, who is best known 
in this country for The Odyssey: A 
Modern Sequel (New York, 1958),° pub- 
lished in his Tragédies grecques: Me- 
lissa, Thésée (Monaco, 1953)® a closet 
drama dealing with the events sur- 
rounding the actions of Theseus in the 
palace of Minos. This work is so bur- 
dened with paradoxes, ironies and 
various themes that it might well be 
described as a literary labyrinth into 
which the author artfully guides his 
readers but from which each of them 
must find his own exit by threading 
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his way through the hidden meanings. 
The play opens with a dialogue between 
a supremely confident Theseus and the 
captain of his ship, who breathlessly 
describes a Cretan princess from whom 
he claims to have learned that a kiss 
is the essence of the Labyrinth. Next 
he pictures the princess Ariadne and 
her skill at bull dancing; so close are 
animal and girl to each other that he 
wishes he were such a bull. He then 
tells Theseus that the princess desires 
to see him, but, when he refuses, the 
captain urges him by arguing that there 
is only one sure pleasure in this life. 
Theseus thinks he means the possession 
of a woman, but the captain explains 
that he means the supreme moment, 
whether that be of love, glory, or cour- 
age. At this very instant Ariadne ap- 
pears to demand obeisance of Theseus. 
When he rebuffs her, she mockingly 
hints that she knows his every secret 
and taunts him for his fears of the maze 
of her body and the labyrinth of her 
spirit. Theseus answers that she is only 
trying to prevent him from killing her 
god, but she puts him out of counte- 
nance by asking him to raise the black 
sails when he departs. He blushes at 
these words, and she then makes plain 
that she is aware both of his secret 
intention to use the black sails and of 
his hopes in doing so. The ironic and 
antilogistic nature of much of the dia- 
logue of the play can best be observed 
as this scene continues. To his claim 
that she has a magic thread which can 
help him in his task, she answers that 
this is but a figure of speech which 
refers to the keenness of her mind. She 
next recoils from his suggestion that 
she help to slay her own god, but The- 
seus explains that she would thereby 
be helping a man in his first duty — to 
kill. But when Ariadne asks what he 
would do afterwards if she does assist 
him, he promises simply to act as his 
god wishes. Pressed further about the 
justice of his god, he will only say that 
he is young. He then turns on her by 
demanding that she betray all — father, 
god and country, for of such is the 
essence of love. 
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THE THESEUS THEME: SOME RECENT VERSIONS 


Minos now enters and advises The- 
seus to salute the Minotaur, who is at 
once man, beast and god, the embodi- 
ment of the three living forces. He also 
outlines the three courses of action the 
prince can follow: kill the Minotaur 
and thereby be lost himself, be killed 
by the Minotaur, or find a third un- 
named way which the king will not 
reveal. He then blesses Theseus and 
calls on Ariadne to accompany him on 
his mission. After they depart, the 
captain of the ship and various mem- 
bers of the Athenian band of youths 
brought to Knossos begin to speculate 
about their future. The young men and 
women express differing hopes and 
fears, but the captain invaryingly sug- 
gests they would be wise to retreat 
into a dream world wherein Love could 
distract them until Death arrives. He 
is beginning to succeed in withdrawing 
them from reality, when the doors of 
the palace are thrown open and Theseus 
comes forth with Ariadne. 

She at once proclaims his victory, but 
he rejects such a description of his 
experience as blasphemy and says in- 
stead that he has achieved the libera- 
tion of a divine person from the nature 
of a beast. He then tells Ariadne they 
must now part, since they could never 
again recapture the harmony of their 
recent efforts together, and thus the 
future could only hold the inevitable 
decline of their relationship. She thinks, 
however, that her guidance of him 
through the labyrinth of death has war- 
ranted her continued success in help- 
ing him through the labyrinth of life 
ahead, and she feels certain that less 
concern for the transcendent on his 
part and more attention to her physical 
attributes would surely change his at- 
titude. At this point Minos re-enters 
and is hailed by Theseus as his father. 
From Ariadne the king learns how the 
two combatants in the underground 
seemed to embrace and look supremely 
happy when she played a magic melody 
on her flute; but after a flash of light- 
ning the bull was transformed into a 
youth so like Theseus she could not 
distinguish the two. Minos then desig- 


nates the Athenian prince as the new 
king of Crete, but warns him that as 
the new Minos he must expect to be 
displaced eventually by another and 
younger Theseus as part of a cycle 
that will end only with the advent of 
the definitive Theseus. The old king 
also requests his successor to accept 
Ariadne because her magic flute had 
turned terror into love. But Theseus 
refuses and Minos can only tell his 
daughter that for the future she must 
fight against her destiny. At this mo- 
ment the former Minotaur comes forth 
in the form of a handsome Kouros, 
who casts away the bestial mask of his 
former existence. The play ends as 
Theseus greets the youth with a call 
to follow him to the greater actions 
and passions which lie ahead. 
Kazantzakis seems to be saying in 
this work that things are never quite 
what they appear to be and that conven- 
tional terms and attitudes frequently 
prevent us from seeing reality in all its 
facets and complexities. For example, 
when the captain urges Theseus to 
meet Ariadne, the prince considers his 


-friend’s entreaty merely as an attempt 


to arrange an assignation, whereas the 
captain intends the rendezvous as an 
opportunity to meet an interesting per- 
son of a type unknown in their native 
land. The give and take of the dialogue 
when the young man and woman do 
meet proves the captain to be a good 
judge of such matters. In this scene 
the author challenges a variety of con- 
ventional attitudes and actions. In the 
light of history it might be difficult to 
refute Theseus in his claim about man’s 
first duty, and certainly his statement 
about the essence of love must be cause 
for reflection on any reader’s part. 
But more importantly Kazantzakis also 
says that the existential struggle with 
all its paradoxes and contradictions is 
a continuing one and that the mastery 
and insight of today is no pledge of 
similar control and perception tomor- 
row. Both the captain and Ariadne ex- 
emplify this view, the captain because 
in spite of his earlier understanding he 
despairingly advises the Athenian youth 
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to give themselves up to debauchery 
after Theseus enters the Labyrinth, Ari- 
adne because she mistakes the nature 
of her relationship with the hero both 
during and after his achievements in 
the maze. The pacifying qualities of 
her magic flute in the Labyrinth may 
be an image of woman in her role as 
bearer of civilization, just as Helen 
represents this characteristic in the 
author’s Odyssey.‘ But as Helen in that 
epic was left behind to humanize a 
new generation, so must Ariadne in 
this play perform a similar role when 
Theseus and the Kouros leave Knossos 
in search of new frontiers. By contrast 
with the captain and Ariadne, Theseus 
shows capacity to learn from his ex- 
periences and yet to avoid becoming 
a captive of them. His rejection of 
Ariadne’s proclamation of his victory, 
for example, shows his awareness that 
the terms victor and vanquished do not 
apply in this instance if ever. Instead, 
what occurred in the Labyrinth might 
better be called a mutual liberation, 
for there the hero was freed finally 
and completely from his ignorance and 
prejudice just as the Kouros was from 
his bondage. In one sense there is a 
parallel here with Plato’s Myth of the 
Cave in which the released prisoner, 
after his ascent to the real world, is 
obliged to return to the world of shad- 
ows in order to enlighten and release 
his fellows from the darkness of that 
underground. But in another’ sense 
which is at the heart of his philosophy, 
Kazantzakis is stressing here his belief 
that god and man are mutually depend- 
ent, that man must first discover the 
divine, and that then divinity can ac- 
company man in his fight for freedom.* 
This is what Theseus means when he 
says he has freed a divine person from 
its theriomorphic image and this is the 
third way which Minos had left un- 
named as he described the courses of 
action the hero could choose in the Lab- 
yrinth. Finally, the hero’s departure is 
reminiscent of the restlessness of Odys- 
seus in the author’s great epic and of 
his unending search for meaning and 
freedom in this existence. 


In summary, Kazantzakis in this 
tragedy has re-sounded many of the 
themes to be found in his spacious and 
monumental epic by the device of focus- 
ing upon a single, crucial action in the 
life of the hero, his willing descent into 
the darkness of the Labyrinth. Since 
Thésée is not an easy work to under- 
stand, many are quite likely to judge 
that certain aspects of it approach or 
pess over into the realm of the gro- 
tesque. The play is, however, a serious 
statement by a writer whose stature 
may be judged by the fact that he has 
made one of the two chief contributions 
to the reinterpretation of the Ulysses 
myth in modern times. Therefore, the 
discovery of meaning, perhaps even a 
number of meanings, in the crucial 
passages will be reward enough for the 
reader willing to ponder the seeming 
incongruities of the play. 

Jack Lindsay’s Clue of Darkness 
(London, 1949)® is a long poem of some 
70 pages, chiefly lyric though with 
some narrative sections, which finds in 
the desertion of Ariadne an illumina- 
tion of the tragedy of man’s betrayal of 
his fellow man. The Prologue describes 
Theseus as a sight-seeing traveler nos- 
talgically returning to the scene of his 
greatest triumph, the now crumbling 
and deserted Labyrinth. To his dis- 
may he finds the place utterly changed 
and the heroic deed forgotten, for a 
guide is telling the tourists that all 
records of these ruins were lost in an 
earthquake and that the best remains 
are now to be found in the local mu- 
seum. So great are the changes in the 
scene that Theseus begins to wonder 
whether he ever did come to this place 
long before. Six lyric passages now 
follow, collectively entitled ‘‘Discovery 
of Earth,’’ in which the hero recalls 
various aspects of his life down to 
events at Knossos. These stanzas, 
which are heavily symbolic and done in 
the manner of Dylan Thomas, range in 
subjects from the wondrous world of 
the five senses to the first awakening 
of love and passion. 

The third part of the work, ‘‘The 
Analytic Thread,’ is a narrative sec- 
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tion in which Theseus, in searching for 
the reason that has brought him back, 
realizes that his victory over the Mino- 
taur was the turning point in his life. 
Prior to that achievement he had honor 
and purpose, but afterwards his every 
act and hope seemed to be overshad- 
owed by the fact of his deception and 
desertion of Ariadne. In recalling his 
motives for the deed he remembers 
his fear that marriage to one of the 
hated Cretans might have jeopardized 
his plans for the unification of Attica 
or, to put it in purely selfish terms, 
might have enabled his enemies at 
home to give all the credit for the 
defeat of the monster to the princess. 
In this introspective mood he also ac- 
knowledges that at heart he did not 
wish to share his power with anyone. 
But over and above all these reasons 
he admits that his urge was to flee the 
labyrinth which ‘‘the compulsive cav- 
ern of her rich body’’ had become for 
him. As he ends his reflections he de- 
termines to seek escape from his 
‘‘darkening private doom’’ by joining in 
the rites of initiation and release which 
are about to take place as part of a 
local festival. 

The fourth section, ‘‘The Uniting 
Symbol,’’ is comprised of four lyrics 
in which after a frenetic hymn to life 
and love Theseus seems to break free 
of his burden of guilt and doubt. A 
song to freedom and to man’s powers 
and potentialities follows, at the end 
of which he expresses the hope that 
“the terror of love’’ may overcome 
“death and all the multiple gadgets 
of pain.’’ In the Epilogue he recognizes 
that he lost Ariadne because of fear 
—fear of opposition, fear of diminu- 
tion, but especially fear of love itself, 
and that in their fashion all his later 
adventures were essentially undertaken 
in the search for his lost love. At this 
moment, as the weary visitor notices 
two lovers passing before the barroom 
in which he happens to be sitting, the 
publican terminates his reverie by an- 
nouncing that it is closing time. 

Lindsay’s poem is the very reverse of 
Kazantzakis’ play in its techniques and 


their effect on the reader. The language 
of Thésée is fairly straightforward 
French and yet the significance of a 
scene or an action is not always im- 
mediately or completely grasped. Clue 
of Darkness on the other hand is highly 
symbolic in its lyric passages but the 
theme and its development are always 
clear and obvious because of the in- 
tervening narrative sections. Two rep- 
resentative examples of the lyric pas- 
sages must suffice here: 


Girl who came out of a jagged door 
in the dark of my ribs, you possess 
no name. 
I found you asleep in the apple’s core 
and mad in the trees of the stormy game. 


The Ear is a cloud of arrows 

in the guarded narrows of the day ... 
The Ear is a stair of stars 

circling the blue stalk of quiet.'” 


In my opinion the excellent idea which 
informs this work is not adequately 
supported by the poetry which gives 
expression to it. The symbolism seems 
both strained and mechanical, and the 
poetry itself fails either to soar in its 
song or to catch the imagination. But 
the psychological probing of the mean- 
ing of Ariadne’s desertion treats a fe 
ture of the myth which has much 
relevance for our time with its con- 
cern about personal and psychic iso- 
lation and alienation. Lastly, the work 
seems to be weakened by the senti- 
mental scene at its end, the deletion 
of which would strengthen the penulti- 
mate notes of self-perception and hope 
for the future. 

André Gide’s Thésée (New York, 
1946) 11 takes the Athenian hero on most 
of his familiar exploits, from the early 
adventures on the way to Attica to the 
establishment of the new city at the 
foot of the Acropolis, with the result 
that in the matter of externals this 
version generally follows the outlines 
of Plutarch’s biography of the hero. In 
the matter of dialogue, description of 
attitudes and emphasis, however, Gide 
has put his own particular stamp on 
the tale, for it is laced with psycho- 
logical themes, ambiguities of language 
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and situation and at times the kind of 
surface cynicism for which he is noted. 
The casual reader of this work might 
be tempted to conclude that it is merely 
a hymn to the unfettered ego in its 
quest for self-indulgence, but a careful 
study of it, especially in the light of 
the principles set forth in the first and 
last chapters, will show that this is 
a serious and thought-provoking state- 
ment of the author’s philosophy of life. 
In fact, Thésée was Gide’s last major 
creative effort, and he intended it as 
his valediction and final summation of 
his views. To some degree Theseus 
represents his creator in this story and 
indeed in the final scene the opposing 
ideas of the Athenian hero and his 
guest Oedipus concerning the roles of 
the past, the present, the sacred and 
the secular in human destiny represent 
positions between which Gide was torn 
all his life. The following analysis is, 
however, chiefly concerned with the 
treatment of character and scenes in 
this version and not with the relation- 
ship of this work to the whole of Gide’s 
life and thought.!° 

The story, which is narrated through- 
out in the first person by Theseus, be- 
gins with the hero’s recollections of the 
carefree pleasures of his early youth. 
It is his good fortune, though, to have 
a father who at the proper time de- 
mands that he begin to rebel against 
his own slackness and prepare for 
greatness through discipline. The tough- 
ening process begins when he is 
ordered to overturn a number of large 
boulders beneath one of which Poseidon 
is reputed to have hidden a cache of 
weapons. The role of Aegeus here is 
a departure from the common version 
of the story, which places this event 
at Troezen and makes Aethra, The- 
seus’ mother, his taskmaster, but we 
understand the reason for the change 
as the Gidean note is sounded at the 
end of the episode. Aegeus lets his son 
strengthen himself by overturning 
many of the boulders before he halts 
him to admit that the story of the arms 
is without foundation. After giving The- 
seus weapons which he has kept ready 
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for this moment, the king reminds his 
son that a trained mind in a condi- 
tioned body is more important than any 
available weapons. He then sends the 
youth out into the world with these 
words: ‘‘Be a man. Show your fellow 
man what one of their kind can be and 
what he means to become. There are 
great things to be done. Claim your- 
self.”’ 

The memory of this stirring challenge 
causes Theseus to reflect further about 
his father, and so almost inevitably 
the circumstances of the king’s death 
cross his mind. He at once confesses 
sorrow for the part his forgetfulness 
played in that tragedy, but in the very 
next moment he admits that he may 
have subconsciously desired his fa- 
ther’s death in order to come into power 
of his own. Turning from this unhappy 
subject he expresses his doubts about 
the possibility of divine justice and then 
concludes his random observations with 
the warning that if women are to be 
enjoyed, one must never become so 
involved with them as to be unmanned 
by their love. Thus in this reminiscence, 
just prior to his description of the great 
Cretan adventure, the hero reveals the 
principles and attitudes by which he 
has lived. On the one hand, the ideas 
of discipline and self-possession have 
been his guides to public greatness; 
on the other, his Oedipean, Promethean 
and all but Hippolytean attitudes about 
authority, religion and sex respectively 
have also bulked large in his personal 
life. How large and in what ways, his 
recollections of events first at Knossos 
and then at Athens are to show. 

Once he learns the nature of the 
Athenian tribute to the power of Minos, 
he volunteers to join the levy of young 
men and women destined for Crete with 
the explanation that he cares nothing 
for the kind of privilege which would 
spare a prince from such dangers. Upon 
arriving at Knossos the seemingly 
doomed group is taken to witness cere- 
monial games in the huge arena, but 
Theseus devotes as much of his time 
to observing the women of the court 
and their alluring styles of dress as he 
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does to the bull-baiting and other events 
on the field below. He dwells especially 
on the. bovine qualities of the fatuous 
and overripe Pasiphaé, perhaps to 
make understandable the nature of her 
most famous achievement. After the 
games the hero begins a series of en- 
counters and discussions with all the 
famous personalities of the royal house- 
hold — Minos, Pasiphaé, Ariadne, Dae- 
dalus and Icarus. These scenes run 
the gamut from an attempted seduction 
to a serious examination of the proper 
relationship of thought to action, and 
in each instance Theseus either escapes 
some danger, acts to his own ad- 
vantage, or learns something useful. 
In a palace more like a madhouse than 
a center of power he alone seems to 
keep his wits about him and his goal 
in view. 

At the end of the games, Minos tells 
Theseus that they will now go directly 
to a promontory from which he in- 
tends to throw his crown into the sea 
and require Theseus to recover it as 
proof of the report that he is really the 
son of Poseidon. Realizing the great 
odds against his finding the crown on 
the rocky sea-bottom, the prince pre- 
tends to be insulted and claims that 
this is treatment worthy of a dog sent 
to fetch a stick. Thus he gets permis- 
sion instead to dive into the water on 
the promise that he will bring up some 
precious stones as gifts from the sea 
god for the royal women. Once under 
the water he removes some gems from 
a secret pouch he wears and then tri- 
umphantly carries off the ruse by pre- 
senting them to the awe-struck women 
in the name of his father, Poseidon. 
Later that same night the queen in- 
veigles him into her private quarters, 
where, though she portrays herself as 
a mystic and one interested in what she 
calls ‘‘celestial moments,’’ her actions 
plainly indicate she has more earthy 
matters immediately in mind. Her in- 
tentions become abundantly clear when, 
after defining a ‘‘celestial moment’”’ 
as one in which there is communion 
with a god in whatever shape he may 
choose, she asks Theseus whether he 


does not feel himself divine. The prince 
barely escapes the all but overwhelm- 
ing attentions of this ardent mystic 
only to meet Ariadne out on the ter- 
race. She immediately proves to be 
her mother’s daughter, because she is 
also determined to have the Athenian 
for herself and to this end she offers 
to help him destroy the Minotaur. After 
listening to her impassioned declara- 
tion that she has much, in fact every- 
thing, to give him, he casually accepts 
her ultimate favors but mentally re- 
serves judgment about the duration of 
their alliance on the principle that his 
first duty is to himself. 

The next morning Theseus manages 
to escape the attentions of the royal 
family long enough to visit the labora- 
tories of the famous Daedalus. Almost 
by way of complement to the counsel 
of Aegeus that man is the measure 
of his weapons or tools, Daedalus tells 
his guest he early recognized that the 
character and quality of man’s instru- 
ments determine the degree of his con- 
trol over the environment. These two 
statements, the one ethical and the 
other scientific, between them embrace 
the essence of the Greek approach to 
man in his relation to the physical uni- 
verse. But Daedalus here also repre- 
sents the dilemma of the modern sci- 
entist who often is constrained or ca- 
joled in the name of some special 
interest to serve ends which are un- 
worthy or even inhuman. There is 
something obviously contemporary 
about his description of the problem of 
designing a maximum-security dun- 
geon for the Minotaur and his victims. 
Aware of the impossibility of planning 
an escape-proof prison, he cleverly 
determined that his purpose would best 
be served by a structure at once a 
temple of nirvana and a palace of 
pleasures, for from such a place no 
one would ever desire leave, to say 
nothing of escape. The inmates would 
be treated with habit-forming drugs 
and narcotic gases in order so to charm 
them with their own fantasies that the 
real world would appear unspeakably 
drab by comparison. Such, says Dae- 
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dalus, are the secrets of the Labyrinth 
and because of their dangers he warns 
Theseus to retain some link with the 
outer world when he enters the maze. 
He suggests the use of a thread which 
could link him to Ariadne who would 
remain stationed at its entrance. Then 
lest Theseus think his warnings of dan- 
ger idle, Daedalus decides to show him 
his own son Icarus, a broken victim of 
the labyrinthine ways of his own 
thoughts. 

The young man appears, but says 
nothing to his father or his guest. In- 
stead he engages in a long soliloquy 
about the nature of God and man’s 
relation to the divine. He accepts mono- 
theism but rejects theology because of 
the humanly insoluble problems which 
it poses. Inferences, deductions and 
syllogisms in the search for answers 
have left him grounded in frustration 
and so he yearns to fly up and away 
from his confusions towards a direct 
union with divinity. After the youth 
departs, Daedalus astounds Theseus by 
telling him that though Icarus appeared 
to be alive, he was physically dead 
even as he stood before them. He ex- 
plains that his son seemed to be living 
because by his last upward flight he 
had become the enduring symbol of 
man’s restlessness and yearnings for 
discovery, and he then predicts that 
Theseus is also destined to achieve such 
immortality by the founding of Athens, 
the city in which mind and intelligence 
will reign supreme. To do this, how- 
ever, he will have to press forward 
constantly towards this goal by avoiding 
the entrapment of the maze, the entice- 
ments of Ariadne and his own desires 
for ease and rest. Though he failed to 
find a way through the ramifications of 
his own thoughts, Icarus offers Theseus 
the example of a questing spirit who re- 
fused to accept defeat and thereby 
achieved fulfillment at the very mo- 
ment of his fall. 

The story now turns to a sequence 
of four adventures and events in which 
Theseus is by turns victor, dissem- 
bler, lawgiver and victim. As he pre- 
pares to enter the Labyrinth he quar- 
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rels with Ariadne over the reel 
of thread to be used in marking his 
course inside the dungeon. He urges 
that she hold the loose end at the en- 
trance while he pays out the reel as 
he moves forward. He demands this 
arrangement since he fears this wom- 
an would restrict his actions and ulti- 
mately control his fate if the extension 
of this slender link with reality were 
left in her power to control. When the 
argument is settled to his satisfaction, 
he puts on a device to protect himself 
from the narcotic gases and with his 
companions sets off into the interior 
of the prison. Soon enough he reaches 
his goal only to find to his surprise 
a beautiful garden, in the center of 
which is a Minotaur unlike anything 
he had expected to find. He sees that 
the monster is handsome, even beauti- 
ful, but he also quickly observes that 
like all monstrosities he is idiotic as 
well. Battle is joined and the Mino- 
taur is easily destroyed in an action 
that Theseus darkly hints was not with- 
out its pleasant moments. He then 
hastens to bear the good news to his 
comrades whom he left in another area 
of the maze, but when he arrives, he 
finds them already overcome by the 
atmosphere of the place and wildly 
pursuing the pleasures of the moment. 
When he suggests they can now leave 
the Labyrinth, they angrily attack him 
and only because of their besotted con- 
ditions is he enabled to herd and push 
them back towards the exit, where 
reality begins slowly and painfully to 
force itself in upon them once again. 

With the Minotaur vanquished, The- 
seus prepares to leave Crete, but not 
before he can arrange to take with 
him a willing Phaedra, the younger 
princess of the royal family. To do 
this of course requires the deception 
of Ariadne, who is told that her young 
brother will be accompanying them on 
the trip to Attica. Then with the con- 
nivance of Glaucus and Phaedra against 
their older sister, Phaedra disguises 
herself as her brother and boards the 
Athenian ship. A few days later the 
unsuspecting Ariadne is deserted at 
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Naxos, and Theseus with his new 
mistress continues the journey home- 
wards. He blandly admits that in this 
instance his sense of decency was over- 
powered by the demands of desire, but 
he also suggests that perhaps his 
means were justified by the end in 
view. He even complains that since 
Ariadne’s fame chiefly derives from 
this central event in her life, some of 
the credit for her renown should rea- 
sonably be his. And lest she seem to 
be entirely without fault, he callously 
hints that the report of her later con- 
nection with Dionysus on Naxos is only 
a polite way of referring to her ad- 
diction to wines and liquor. This en- 
tire passage has about it such an air 
of cool cynicism that the reader simply 
follows along as in a game to see 
whether the next outrage will surpass 
the present one. 

Yet this open and mocking attempt 
of the transgressor to portray himself 
as one more sinned against than sin- 
ning is not mere sensationalism, for 


his view of the desertion of Ariadne, 
coming as it does just after the con- 


quest of the Minotaur, seems _ to 
underline the contradictions to be found 
in the heart of man. In one moment 
of selfless courage he can both con- 
quer his own fears and overcome a 
great menace to himself and his fel- 
lows, but in the very next instant he 
may become coldly self-seeking and 
utterly indifferent to anything but the 
satisfaction of his own passions. While 
Theseus, therefore, does to a degree 
speak here for his creator, it would 
be too restricted a view to claim that 
he speaks only for him. 

The victorious return to Attica is 
both the occasion of Aegeus’ death and 
the beginning of Theseus’ reign. He at 
once determines to work towards the 
unifying of the petty townships under 
a central authority, and his very first 
act declares the confiscation and equi- 
table redistribution of all land in order 
to check the greed and injustices of 
the wealthy few. These reforms are 
opposed by his good friend Pirithoiis 
on the grounds that the imposition of 


economic and social equality among 
men is unnatural and pernicious, since 
it tends to suppress those with ambition 
and talent. Pirithoiis believes that soon- 
er or later natural factors will re- 
establish differences in social station, 
with proletarians on the one side and 
an aristocracy on the other, but Theseus 
answers that he too expects such a re- 
division, only he hopes that the people 
will not be victimized in the process 
and that the aristocracy will then be 
one of intellect, not wealth. Neverthe- 
less the old friends finally part com- 
pany over the issue of progress for the 
human condition. Pirithoiis argues for 
restraint and conservatism, but Theseus 
answers that man has yet to say his 
final word, for he is always capable of 
doing more and is certainly worthy of 
something better. 

In the midst of these efforts and dis- 
cussions on behalf of his young city 
and at the height of his public fame, 
the terrible tragedy of Hippolytus and 
Phaedra descends upon the now aging 
hero, and again the pattern of success 
and achievement which is later sullied 
by human failure repeats itself. In this 
instance can be seen the peculiarly 
modern tragedy of the father and hus- 
band who is so caught up by the 
demands of his career that he becomes 
blind to the needs and hopes of his 
own family. In his bitterness after the 
event Theseus says that the quick ful- 
fillment of his curses against his son 
should be a warning to all that divine 
answers to prayer are usually disas- 
trous to the suppliant. 

His friendship and discussions with 
the outcast Oedipus constitute the final 
important phase of his life. When he 
expresses puzzlement at the action Oed- 
ipus had taken in the face of his 
tragedy, the Theban king answers that 
he blinded himself as a means both of 
obliterating the visual world and of 
punishing the sense which had been 
deceived by that world. He declares 
that he has rejected the world and its 
illusions in order to embrace an inner 
cosmos of spiritual certitudes, but to 
this view Theseus objects that such 
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perceptions must not be necessarily op- 
posed to outer reality. Oedipus then 
explains that by contemplation he has 
perceived the truth of man’s fallen 
nature, his need of divine grace and 
the redeeming power of suffering. The 
Athenian wishes his guest well in his 
views but prefers for himself to accept 
man as he is in this existence — far 
from perfect, yet capable of improving 
his lot solely by his own intelligence 
and efforts. He rejects the way of medi- 
tation and repentance, and chooses in- 
stead to meet self-confidently and 
to the limit of his abilities the present 
and future challenges of the real world. 
In his concluding words he expresses 
himself satisfied with his life and with 
the city which he is certain will be his 
abiding monument. 

The treatment of this myth as a 
semi-autobiographical short novel 
shows Gide’s remarkable talent for 
organization and adaptation. The call 
for discipline and self-knowledge in the 
opening passage and the choice of 
pragmatic self-reliance’ instead of 
metaphysical and theological specula- 
tion in the final scene were essential 
features of his approach to life. The 
gallery of portraits at Knossos, ranging 
from the powerful but stupid Minos to 
the intelligent yet sinister Daedalus, 
might well be examples of those lost 
in the maze of life from failure to use 
their talents properly. Theseus, by con- 
trast, heeds his father’s advice and 
learns much from his own experiences 
in Crete, though he too is not without 
his failings then or afterwards. On one 
occasion he bravely saves his com- 
panions from a terrible fate, but on 
another he coldly deserts a helpless 
if not very admirable woman. Back at 
home he displays courage in rejecting 
the counsels of caution and restraint 
in public affairs, yet his virtues offer 
him no shield against neglect and trag- 
edy in his personal life. 

In spite of this record of human fal- 
libility he consistently chooses the on- 
ward course of liberal political and 
social action as mankind’s best hope 
when faced with the Theban’s advo- 
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cacy of atonement for sin and spiritual 
withdrawal from the world. In this 
regard one critic, Kenneth Douglas, 
has observed that though Theseus could 
not appreciate the arguments of Oedi- 
pus, Gide himself more than once came 
near to embracing them in his own 
life.13 He also notes that this work 
is evidence rather of Gide’s desire to 
free himself from the burdens of past 
guilt than of his accomplishment of 
that intention. The retrospective ori- 
entation of the story, the repetition of 
the theme of heroic action followed by 
moral failure, and the final confronta- 
tion of the hero by the Theban exile 
— all are elements which suggest that 
the writer recognized this role of the 
past in his life even if it did not influ- 
ence his final choice of action. In con- 
clusion, Gide’s Theseus is a creative 
blend of traditional and modern char- 
acteristics whose last and perhaps most 
significant deed is the civilized recep- 
tion in his Athens of an outcast pos- 
sessed of beliefs completely at variance 
with his, the penitent and reflective 
Oedipus. 

This review of four recent verions 
of the Theseus theme shows to what 
degree this myth possesses qualities 
of interest and significance for our 
time. Renault’s historical novel seeks 
mainly to entertain by recreating the 
story in the light of modern psychology 
and archeology. Kazantzakis’ tragedy 
dwells on the existential need of man 
for self-knowledge and freedom by cen- 
tering on the nature of the Athenian’s 
actions and achievements in Crete. 
Lindsay’s long poem reflects on the 
desertion of Ariadne as representative 
of man’s betrayal of his fellow man 
and the resultant sense of isolation 
which is so prevalent in this age. And 
lastly, Gide’s novella uses the events 
of the hero’s career to illuminate the 
author’s own past and to record his 
judgments about the meaning of that 
life. 

Each of these writers in his fashion 
has found in this myth the literary 
and symbolic resources suitable to his 
needs, and it is likely that in the years 
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ahead others will continue to be at- 
tracted to its basically timeless quali- 
ties. Theseus himself, to give but one 
example, represents in the climactic 
action at Knossos the heroism of one 
man going alone into the unknown for 
the welfare of his society. The Laby- 
rinth, as the various expositions by the 
present authors indicate, offers an al- 
most endless number of symbolic and 
dramatic possibilities, and the charac- 
ters and actions of Aegeus, Aethra, 
Minos, Pasiphaé, Ariadne, Phaedra, 
Hippolytus, Daedalus, Icarus and Piri- 
thous offer the whole gamut of human 
virtues, vices and attitudes. Reinterpre- 
tations there will surely be, but it is 
unlikely another will soon match .the 
combination of art and biographic iden- 
tification to be seen in the remarkable 
Thésée of André Gide. 
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1 The Ulysses Theme: A Study in the Adapta- 
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The Woodwork of Greek Roofs, by A. TREVOR 
Hopce. London: Cambridge University Press, 
1959. Pp. xvi, 145; 23 figures in the text, 16 
plates. 


TO TAKE A DEPARTURE from the author’s own 
figure, this book breaks new ground, and 
the harvest is worthy of the labor. The sub- 
ject matter is well defined in the title: it 
has to do with the structure of wood roofs 
on Greek temples and is based chiefly on 
evidence drawn from the cuttings in the ma- 
sonry of the buildings, with results that add 
much detail to our understanding of Greek 
construction as well as raising some rather 
unexpected corollary problems. 

In the first four chapters the author de- 
scribes objectively the evidence and his con- 
clusions as to the roofing of the temple of 
Poseidon at Paestum, the Theseion in Ath- 
ens, the Megaron of Demeter at Gaggera 
and the temple of Concord at Agrigento. In 
the second part he discusses in general 
terms the ceiling and the attic, the timbers 
of the roof specifically, the development of 
cornice blocks and some miscellaneous tech- 
nical problems. Finally, there are append- 
ices on “slot ceilings,’ the ceilings of the 
“Theseion architect,’’ and a list of Greek 
technical terms having to do with roofing. 
Generally speaking, this amounts to a good 
systematic handling of evidence pertinent to 
the theme. 

The four buildings described particularly 
were chosen primarily because of their state 
of preservation, but they also illustrate two 
general ‘‘types’’ of roof construction. In one, 
represented by the temple of Poseidon and 
the Theseion, the scheme is that of rafters 
at right angles to the axis of the building, 
resting on a ridge pole and one or more par- 
allel beams over inner colonnades or walls, 
and on the side cornices. The second type, 
represented by the Megaron at Gaggera and 
hence called the ‘‘Gaggera type,” consists 
essentially of smaller but more numerous 
bearing members running along the axis of 
the building, supported by the pediments 
and masonry over end walls and porches, 
and over the cella by widely spaced trans- 
verse timbers. In either case battens might 
be laid over the basic skeleton, but in the 
former the tiles would be imagined to be 
supported primarily under their lateral 
edges; in the latter, under the upper and 
lower edges. The temple of Concord used 
the Gaggera type over the peristyle and 


porches at front and rear, and the rafter 
type over the cella. 

Among many interesting subjects raised 
in the systematic discussion, the author's 
ideas about the attic attract attention. From 
the existence of steps leading to this space, 
from the curious opening through the pedi- 
ment over the pronaos wall in the temple of 
Concord and from other considerations ris- 
ing from his own studies, he concludes that 
attics must in many instances have been 
used, even freely, and suggests that the use 
may have been cultic. The force of the ar- 
gument here, however, is hardly overwhelm- 
ing, and even lacking another convincing ex- 
planation for the stairs one may question 
whether they necessarily imply extensive 
use of the attic space. The discussion of 
trusses, on the other hand, is much more co- 
gent; the argument from actual evidence 
seems to the author to indicate an early and 
widespread use of the truss in Magna 
Graecia at least; some may feel that the ab- 
sence of proof does not deny the probability 
of the equally early use of the truss in 
Greece itself and the Aegean. It is interest- 
ing to have examined the question as to the 
extent of the practice of laying tiles on a 
coat of mud and rushes over the rafters and 
battens; it seems a fair conclusion that this 
practice was less common than that of lay- 
ing the tiles directly on the battens. The 
data asseribled on the various forms of cor- 
nice blocks are both interesting and useful, 
and: the basic division into two types, ac- 
cording to whether the lower ends of the 
rafters are let into the rear top surface of 
the block or laid on the top of the block, 
seems to have some significance, though in 
view of the numerous variants and adapta- 
tions the historical conclusions drawn are 
rather vague. Finally, the list of architec- 
tural terms and their interpretation is very 
useful and helpful, though the narrow limi- 
tations of the epigraphical base for the dis- 
cussion prevent it from being definitive. 

Basically the great value of the book is its 
foundation on an extensive array of careful 
observations and measurements, and close 
calculation of their meaning in establishing 
the limits of possibility in the arrangement 
of roofing structure. Many detailed prob- 
lems are encountered, some solved more 
convincingly than others, but all illuminat- 
ing. And the realization the tables give of 
the brute size of some of the timbers used 
— up to about three feet square in section, 
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with not a few close under this — is in itself 
impressive. On the whole the book has a gen- 
uine interest not only for specialists in an- 
cient techniques, but for the person inter- 
ested in antiquity generally. 


ROBERT SCRANTON 
Emory University 


The Roman Mind at Work, by Paut Mac- 
Kenprick. Anvil Book. New York: D. Van 
Nostrand Co., 1958. Pp. 141. $1.25. 


Anvit Books are the entry of D. Van Nostrand 
Co. in the great paper-back sweepstakes 
that has revolutionized the undergraduate 
textbook situation in the last half-dozen 
years. This series is apparently designed 
for collateral reading in undergraduate his- 
tory and social science courses. Each vol- 
ume contains an essay of a hundred pages 
or less on some special topic, and about 
the same number of pages of selections 
from documents or other sources illustrat- 
ing that topic. They vary a good deal in 
quality, but on the whole the most success- 
ful volumes are those that deal with a sub- 
ject sufficiently limited that 100 pages 
allow the author to treat it more fully than 
the standard textbook. Such, for example, 
are Bainton’s Age of the Reformation and 
Gershoy’s Era of the French Revolution. 
Least successful are those that deal with 
a very large subject. 

The present volume seems to me excel- 
lent in execution but really impossible as 
an assignment. To deal with a thousand 
years of Roman civilization Mr. MacKen- 
drick has 83 pages at his disposal, far less 
than the briefest ancient history textbook, 
and no more than the average freshman 
Western Civilization text. The author makes 
no effort to deal with Roman civilization 
chronologically. His essay consists of four- 
teen chapters, averaging about six pages in 
length, on such topics as: Romans on their 
Origins, Manifest Destiny, The Art of War, 
Creative Borrowing, The Seamy Side, Con- 
servatism Revisited, Roman Law, The Road 
to Absolutism and Epilogue: Rome and 
America. 

One would expect no startling novelties 
of interpretation in a book of this kind, 
and there are none. It is a balanced, ob- 
viously informed picture of Roman civiliza- 
tion and character. Mr. MacKendrick clearly 
admires and enjoys the Romans; but he 
is more candid than most enthusiasts in 
conceding their weaknesses and vices. 

The book is a delight to read; it is writ- 
ten in an informal (almost breezy) style, 


witty and allusive. In fact students may 
have a pleasant game of ‘‘one-upmanship” 
spotting his incidental allusions. Mr. Mac- 
Kendrick is also something of a phrase- 
maker; I notice among others his reference 
to Ovid’s Art of Love “where every sen- 
tence ended with a proposition.”’ 

It is understandable why the author has 
eschewed chronological history, but it is dis- 
turbing. On a single page he will skip from 
the Early Republic to the Empire and back 
to the Late Republic. To a reader who 
knows his Roman history this presents no 
difficulty; but the volume is apparently not 
intended for such a reader. Furthermore, 
if the reader did know Roman history, he 
would find most of the material in this 
volume pretty familiar. Two or three pages 
of periodized chronology, with the names of 
the more important people mentioned in the 
essay, would be a considerable aid to the 
intelligent but uninformed reader. 

Collections of readings rarely satisfy any- 
body; either they consist of relatively long 
passages from a few authors—and readers 
complain about what is not represented; or 
they include a lot of short passages—and 
other readers object to the ‘‘snippet’’ treat- 
ment. Mr. MacKendrick’s collection: is of 
the latter type, averaging about three selec- 
tions for every two pages, and a good many 
of these are abridgements of excerpts. The 
translations, most of them by Mr. MacKen- 
drick himself, are accurate and lively, but 
almost none of them is long enough to give 
any idea of the flavor of the authors quoted. 

Mr. MacKendrick seems to me to have 
done all that could be done with the sub- 
ject in the assigned format. It is a pleas- 
ure to read, but, through no fault of the 
author, doesn’t quite fit any classroom func- 
tion. Probably its best use would be as col- 
lateral reading in Western Civilization 
courses in connection with a textbook that 
was long on narrative and short on inter- 
pretation. 


JOHN F. CHARLES 
Wabash College 


Aristotle: 
Coming-To-Be and' Passing Away, trans- 
lated by tE. S. Forster. On the Cosmos, 
translated by D. J. Furtey. Loeb Classical 
Library No. 400. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press; London: William Heine- 
mann, Ltd., 1955. Pp. viii, 430. $3.00. 


On Sophistical Refutations, On 


ALTHOUGH THE DISCUSSION of fallacies with 
which Aristotle brought his work on dia- 
lectic to a close has long been listed and 
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edited as a separate treatise, there can be 
little doubt that he composed it as Book 9 
of the Topics. Waitz, who presented the ar- 
guments for this view concisely but for- 
cibly in his commentary on the Topics, 
actually printed the section on fallacies as 
Book 9 of that work and made no use of 
the designation On Sophistical Refutations 
either on his title page or in his page head- 
ings. Despite the fact that no one has chal- 
lenged his conclusion, subsequent editors 
have preferred to continue the older prac- 
tice of presenting this book as_ separate 
from the Topics under the title On Sophis- 
tical Refutations. For this practice there is 
considerable justification, since both custom 
and convenience commend it. The designa- 
tion as a separate treatise seems, indeed, 
to be as old as the sécond or third pre- 
Christian century (P. Moraux, Les listes 
anciennes des ouvrages d’Aristote {Louvain, 
1951] pp. 47-49, 238 ff.); it is recognized by 
the ancient commentators, is found in all 
the important manuscripts and is observed 
by Bekker. The great intrinsic interest of 
the book, moreover, as well as its length 
(it is far longer than the other books of 
the Topics, more than twice as long as 
most), helps to mark it for special atten- 
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tion. It is altogether reasonable, then, that 
the present editor and translator, the late 
Professor E. S. Forster, should in his turn 
present it as a treatise in its own right, 
though noting in his introduction (p. 2) its 
intimate connection with the Topics. 

The appearance of the Loeb edition makes 
more accessible a work which has had few 
editors since Bekker. The most important 
of these is Waitz, who published a text of 
the whole Organon, together with a com- 
mentary, but this was over a century ago, 
in 1844-46. E. Poste published a translation, 
accompanied by a text based on Bekker’s 
(though with a number of variants, many 
of the best his own), in London in 1886; 
and the Teubner text, by Y. Strache and 
M. Wallies, who constituted their own text 
based on Waitz’s collations, appeared in 
1923. Neither of these latter represents any 
appreciable advance beyond Waitz and none 
of the editions is, for obvious reasons, any 
longer easy to come by. Most recently, 
in 1958, since the appearance of the Loeb, 
W. D. Ross has published his Oxford text 
of the Topica and Sophistici Elenchi, a crit- 
ical edition based on a careful re-evaluation 
of the manuscripts and a review of their 
evidence, supported by new collations and 
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additional codices. But this work was not 
available to Forster, who, again, has used 
the text of Bekker with some changes, al- 
though there remain certain needed improve- 
ments which he has failed to make. He has 
himself proposed eight emendations, of 
which I should be willing to accept only 
one (170b 20, omit tis after ei dé-). Finally, 
there are several examples of carelessness 
in the textual notes: three in which the 
source of the reading is incorrectly cited 
and seven in which it has not been cited 
at all. 

Three passages in the text require com- 
ment, inasmuch as the reading is closely 
bound up with the interpretation and mate- 
rially affects the translation. In 169a 30-35, 
Forster has not only accepted epispdtai for 
epistatai with Poste, as he notes, but has 
also followed him in altering the punctuation 
radically. Bekker is much closer to a sound 
reading and I! think Waitz, followed by 
Strache-Wallies, has come as close to a cor- 
rect interpretation as possible by enclosing 
in parentheses the two clauses scheddén gar 
to sunepinetein and placing a comma after 
the parenthesis, a slight change by which 
he makes the following clause causal and 
dependent on the main clause of the sen- 
tence, rather than the direct object of 
sunepinetein. The translation will then be 
very different and the sense much better. 
Waitz makes his position clear in his note 
on this passage (vol. 2, p. 541). In 176a 28, 
Forster reads pantes with Bekker and han 
with Wallies. Waitz and Strache-Wallies 
read pdntors with AC, but Waitz retains 
adn with Bekker and the manuscripts. Both 
Waitz’s readings have the support of Boe- 
thius and the Greek commentators. The 
translation will then read “people always 
consider that, if the questions be close to the 
problem, one must demolish and not con- 
cede some of them.” This interpretation is 
clearly that of the commentary attributed 
to Michael of Ephesus. The third passage, 
176b 17-20, seems best resolved by Waitz, 
who alters the punctuation and deletes é- 
in line 20, thereby providing a text which 
may be translated: ‘‘Therefore, when it is 
uncertain which proposition is to be taken 
as true when a double question has been 
proposed, one must answer ‘as the maxims 
take it’; for people use the term maxims 
for both true opinion and universal nega- 
tions like ‘the diagonal is incommensu- 
rate.’ °’ 

The opening sentence of the translation 
betrays a misconception which recurs more 
than once in the course of the book and 
has led to the adoption of an erroneous 
reading in the final chapter. Forster trans- 
lates: ‘‘Let us now treat of sophistical ref- 
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utations, that is, arguments which appear 
to be refutations but are really fallacies 
and not refutations. .. .’"’ Despite the fact 
that Pickard-Cambridge in the Oxford trans- 
lation agrees with this interpretation, it is 
not the natural sense of the Greek and is 
at variance with the understanding of the 
ancient commentators and of most of the 
modern editors and translators. Poste’s 
opening is, in my opinion, at once correct 
and felicitous: ‘‘We propose to treat of 
Sophistical Confutations and those seeming 
confutations which are not really confuta- 
tions but paralogisms. .’ What Forster 
and Pickard-Cambridge seem to ignore is 
the fact that the sophistical refutations here 
mentioned are not logically or formally fal- 
lacious but are verbally, or factually, in 
error. This same misconception has induced 
Forster to substitute solecism for syllogism 
in 183a 30 and 33 and thereby seriously 
to weaken the opening of the final chapter. 
A more assiduous consultation of the Greek 
commentaries might have prevented this. 

In other respects the translation is com- 
petent and faithful to the original. It is less 
of a paraphrase than Pickard-Cambridge’s, 
with the result that it often assumes a rug- 
ged quality which well mirrors the effect 
of struggling with thought hard to express 
which characterizes much of the Greek. In 
perhaps half a dozen instances it is awk- 
ward or ambiguous; in most of these 
remedy would be easy. Once the error is 
the result of what I take to be a simple 
misprint: on page 13, in the eighth line, 
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surely ‘‘affect’’ should be “‘effect.’’ Marginal 
notes have been placed beside the transla- 
tion as an outline to guide the reader. 
These are most helpful, except twice where 
mistakes confuse rather than shed light. On 
page 39, in the list of fallacies, after ‘‘(5) 
Petitio principii’’ should be inserted ‘(6) 
Mistaken cause.’ This omission results in 
making the numbers short by one through 
the rest of the list. Again, on page 81, under 
“how to ask questions effectively,’ prolix- 
ity and rapidity have been merged as num- 
ber 1, whereas rapidity should be numbered 
2; and anger and contentiousness, compris- 
ing number 3, have been omitted altogether. 
As a result, the remaining numbers should 
each be increased by two, giving a total 
of fourteen rather than twelve. 

The introduction is informative, clear and 
concise. Perhaps a somewhat more extended 
treatment of the material, including a dis- 
cussion of the relationship between the 
Topics and On Sophistical Refutations on the 
one hand and the Rhetoric on the other— 
a connection much neglected—would have 
been of value. In the list of manuscripts 
on page 7, Vaticanus 1024 should be des- 
ignated by c, not by C. 

The next treatise in the volume, On Com- 
ing-To-Be and Passing Away, has been bet- 
ter done. The text*is sound throughout, 
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based, again, on Bekker’s; Forster has 
made use of the excellent work done by 
H. H. Joachim to correct Bekker and pro- 
vide a more satisfactory interpretation. He 
still differs from Joachim in many details, 
but there are no blunders and the differ- 
ences are never of serious consequence to 
the thought. His translation is excellent, be- 
ing at once reliable, clear and smoother and 
more agreeable than that of On Sophistical 
Refutations. This is as it should be, for 
Aristotle’s style is happier here than in the 
Organon. The introduction is extremely 
short, but it will suffice for its purpose, 
since Joachim’s extended discussion is 
available for those who may wish to use it. 

The final treatise in the volume, the 
pseudo-Aristotelian On the Cosmos, has been 
edited and translated by D. J. Furley. The 
introduction is somewhat longer than those 
of Forster; it provides an analysis, a short 
discussion of the religious and philosophical 
position of the book, a section on the author 
and date (Furley favors an earlier date 
than most scholars, putting it in the first 
century B.c.) and notes on the bibliography 
and the text. The text is based on Bekker, 
but ample advantage has been taken of the 
work of more recent scholars, particularly 
of W. L. Lorimer. The translation is ac- 
curate and pleasing, and Furley has aided 
comprehension by supplying explanatory 
notes. A copious index in two _ sections, 
Greek and English, considerably enhances 
the value of the work and will merit the 
gratitude of scholars to whom other mate- 
rial on this treatise may not be ready of 
access. 


CHARLES H. REEVES 
University of Oklahoma 


Pots and Pans of Classical Athens, by Brian 
A. SparRKES and Lucy Tatcort. Excavations 
of the Athenian Agora: Picture Book Num- 
ber 1. Photographs of the Agora Material by 
M. Alison Frantz. Princeton, N. J.: American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens, 1958. 
Pp. 32. Illustrated. 50 cents. 


THIS IS THE FIRST in a much needed and 
welcome series of picture books of excava- 
tions of the Athenian Agora. Pots and Pans 
of Classical Athens is characteristic of what 
one can look forward to in the series: a 
beautiful collection of 62 pictures represent- 
ing the daily equipment of Athenian house- 
holds which one would expect to run across 
in the kitchens and on the tables of the 
ordinary Athenian. These pictures include 
vase paintings and terracotta figurines to 
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Summer 1960 
THE VERGILIAN SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


announces the seventh annual 
Summer School at the Villa Vergiliana 
Cumae, Italy 


Three separate sessions will be offered: (1) July 14-26; (2) July 29-August 9; 
(3) August 21-31. Visits and lectures on classical sites at Cumae, Baiae, Misenum, 
Lakes Avernus and Lucrinus, Liternum, Puteoli, Pompeii, Herculaneum, Stabiae, 
Paestum, Capri, Ischia and the Naples Museum. Expert guidance and daily read- 
ings from the relevant ancient literary sources. Enrollment is limited to teachers 
and mature students. 

Living accommodations at the Society’s Villa at Cumae, 12 miles from Naples, 
near the sea; quiet location, comfortable rooms; home-style cooking; useful 
reference library. 

Cost: $150 for the longer sessions; $130 for the shorter session, Aug. 21-31. 
Costs include all expenses: room and all meals at the Villa or on trips; tuition, 
guidance and entrance-fees. All participants arrange their own transatlantic 
travel. 

See also the details of the Classical Tour arranged to supplement the Cumae 
session, as given below. 


For application blanks and further details, write to the 


Director of the Summer School: Professor A. G. McKay 
McMaster University, Hamilton, Ont., Canada 


To supplement the above session at Cumae, the Vergilian Society will again offer 
A CLASSICAL TOUR OF SOUTH ITALY, SICILY AND THE ROME AREA 

Of special interest and value to teachers of Latin, Ancient History, Art and 

Archaeology. 

Program: A. Vergilian Summer School at Cumae (July 1-12): program as listed 

above. 


B. South Italy and Sicily (July 13-26): Study-visits to Beneventum, 
Caudine Forks, Caserta, Capua, Cassino, Gaeta, Formiae, Minturnae; Palermo, 
Monreale, Segesta, Selinus, Agrigento, Gela, Piazza Armerina (Casale), Morgan 
tina, Palazzolo Acreide (Acrae), Syracuse, Catania, Leontini, Taormina, Messina 
Tyndaris, Cefalu and Himera. 

C. Rome Area (July 26-August 8): Terracina, Palestrina, Frascat), 
Lavinium, Ardea, Hadrian's Villa, Tivoli (Tibur), Horace’s Sabine Farm, Veii, 
Cerveteri (Caere), Bracciano, Tarquinia, Ostia, and the museums and monuments 
of ancient Rome. 

Small enrollment (25 maximum); private bus; experienced guidance by the 

Directors of the Cumae Summer School; sufficient time at each site to interpret 
the best of classical, mediaeval and Byzantine treasures. 
Cost: $640 complete, including the session at Cumae. The price includes tuition 
and guidance, transportation, entrance fees, meals and room. Accommodations 
July 1-12 at the Society's Villa at Cumae; thereafter first-class, or good second 
class hotels. Transatlantic passage is not included. 


Application to join should be made to the Director of the Classical Tour: 
Professor Charles T. Murphy, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 


A scholarship for either of the above programs is available for a member of 
the Vergilian Society. 


EARLY APPLICATION IS URGENTLY ADVISED 
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jllustrate their use, along with a short text 
shat includes very relevant quotations from 
the classical authors. 

This handsome paperbound booklet marks 
yhe inauguration of a series which is sched- 
uled to include The Stoa of Attalos II at 
Athens (No. 2) and Miniature Sculpture 


jrom the Athenian Agora (No. 3). 


JOHN E. REXINE 
Colgate University 


Legend Builders of the West, by ArTHUR M. 
Younc. Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh 
Press, 1958. Pp. 255. $4.00. 


}T IS A REFRESHING EXPERIENCE to see the 
familiar Greek and Roman myths ap- 
proached historically for what they were to 
the ancients and have been through the 
centuries that followed for the medieval 
and modern world. At least one reader of 
the book rejoices in the fact that the author 
lets the myths speak for themselves with- 
out using them as illustrations to support 
some purely modern theory. 

Here we see how the myths appeared 
at different periods of the history of Greece 
and Rome and how they gradually took on 
shape and substance until a canonical form 
was evolved. Often this final telling of the 
sjory was by Ovid, who passed it on to 
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later ages as the proper statement of the 
legend. 

The author treats nine of these classic 
myths: Perseus and Andromeda, Demeter 
and Persephone, Pyramus and Thisbe, Pyg- 
malion and Galatea, Daedalus and Icarus, 
Atalanta and Hippomenes, Philemon and 
Baucis, Echo and Narcissus, and Pomona 
and Vertumnus. 

The path of these stories in literature and 
art takes us from Homer and Hesiod, 
through Pindar and the other lyric poets, 
to what is often their definitive treatment 
in the Greek drama or in Ovid. Then these 
myths are seen adapting themselves to new 
ways of thinking in the Middle Ages and 
the Renaissance. Especially interesting is 
the account of the use of these stories in 
painting and sculpture from antiquity down 
to the present time. Their influence on 
poetry and drama is also treated carefully 
and discriminatingly. 

Most of all, the author shows the humanly 
dramatic quality of these old myths and 
suggests how they have enriched the emo- 
tional and artistic life of the past three 
thousand years. 

The book is to be commended to those 
wanting to get a clear view of the growth 
and influence of a body of legends that 
have meant much to our western culture. 


STITH THOMPSON 
Indiana University 
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